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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1885. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 








BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 
Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


ain BALTIMORE, MD. 
W7.& 3 SLOANE, 


ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 


UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS, 
NEW YORK. 


‘AMES P. WOOD & CoO. 

JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 

39 Soutn FourTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 
ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Special designs submitted on application. 


WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th Sts. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


7. ASPINWALL & SON, 


TILES * © eigiens 5. Sorcava grace 
MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETO. 

Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
15 & TT W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) New YorK. 


Sz YSSEL ROCK ASPHALT. 


For SIpEWALKS, FLoors, CELLARS, Roors, Ere. 
BITUMEN DAMP COURSE. 
DAMP RESISTING SOLUTION. 
ACTINOLITE ROOFS, 


29 Areade Bldg, 
Waverley Plce,$ E. H. WOOTTON } R’ms 14,16 &17, 
NEw YORK. ) WN. Y. Mastic Works. CHICAGO. 


PH? TOGRAPHS, 

NEW SERIES 
New York, Boston, Newport, Long Branch. Send for 
particulars to J. W. TAYLOR, 146 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Q#0 BUILDING STONE CoO. 


QUARRYMEN AND DEALERS IN 


BUFF AND BLUE OHIO SANDSTONE. 


OFFICES : 
121 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, O. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
247 BROADWAY, New YorK, N. Y. 
350 FirTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
49 Fieve AVENUE, PrrrsrRcRGAH Pa 


BRICK AND STONE WATER: 
PROOFING CO.’S 
Process for Preserving from Decay 
BROWN SANDSTONE AND LIMESTONE, 
ALSO ALL MARBLES AND BRICKWORK, 
From weather-stains and discolorations of any kind. 
It is not oil, varnish, soluble glass or paint. It isa 
process which converts the outer layers into an indes- 


tructible material without alteration in other respecte. 
OFFICE, 55 BROADWAY, Room 43, 











Established 1871. 


(CHARLES R. YANDELL & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


CABINET FURNITURE. 
DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 


Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a aengeienest material for ceilings 
and walls. 


No. 6 East EIGHTEENTH STREET, FIFTH AVENUE, 

eS) ee eee, we a3 

YVHITTIER MACHINE CoO: 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 


ELEVATORS, 


STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 
1176 TREMONT Srt., Boston. 
New YORK OFFICE, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
CHAS. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. CO. WHITTIER, Treas. 


[, 5: GRAVES & SON, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 
CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
New YorRK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET, 
S7 OKES & PARRISH MA- 
CHINE CO. 
30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 


All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
New YORK Orrice, - - 9% & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


OMS 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories. Mines, Blast-Furnaces, ete 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
New YORE, Boston, AND PHILADELPHIA. 
CRANES 
ELEVATORS, 
CHICAGO WoRKS, 10 N. JEFFERSON STREET. 
New YORK OFFIce, Boston OFFICE, 
40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 80 Mason Build. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., CLEVELAND, O80, 
111 Water St, Blackstone Build. 


Sr. Lours, Mo., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. Hennepin Block. 


MOORE & WYMAN, 
ELEVATOR 
— AND — 


MACHINE WORKS. 


8T FouNDRY STREET, BoOsToN, MASss., 


WE MIDDLEBROOK ELEVA- 
TOR MANUF’G CO., Builders of 
PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Detroit, Mich. 


For 


Steam, Hydraulic and Hand Power 
J F. DALTON, (Established 1876.) 
: GAS-PIPING, 
106 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Invitations for estimates solicited. 





“THE UNITED S1ATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 


TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
HiGH ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths. Stoves, 
Waunscoting, etc. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 


ONSERVATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS, 


Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent ‘“‘Acme” 
ee 
Gold and Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 
Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica- 


tion to 
ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS 


92 BROADWAY, CoR. WALL St., New YORK. 


The Horticultural Hall, 609 x 194” New Orleans, was 
designed, erected, and glazed by me. 


AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILE. 
Acknowledged by experts to be 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by the 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO. (Limited.) 
OFFICE & SALESROOM, 116 WeEsT 23D Sr., N. Y. 
Designs and Estimates for Public Buildings, Halls, 
Churches, Vestibules, and for External Decoration, 
Bath-room, Stove, and Furniture Decorations. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES 
For MANTELS, HEARTHS, WAINSCOTING, ETC. 


NA INTON’S TILES. 


PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
FoR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings, 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths. 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEAKL STREET, NEw YORK. 


TF LYNT 
’ 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
GENERAL OFFICR, PALMER, Mass. 
We contract to perform all labor, and furnish all ma 
terial of the different classes required to build, com 
plete, CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PuBLIC BuILp- 
INGS, and RESIDENCES. Also, for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS, and BRIDGES 
We solicit correspondence with those wishing to place 
the construction of any proposed new work under on: 
contract, which shall inelude all branches connected 
with the work. To such parties we will furnish satis 
factory references from those for whom we have per 
formed similar work., BUILDING MATERIALS:—The 
large amount of material that we handle in the execu 
tion of our work enables us to quote very close prices, 
F. O. B. cars, at any shipping point, to those wishing 
Building Materials of any kind. 


MANHA TTAN BRASS CO., 
28th ST. AND FIRST AVENUE, New YorK 
HOUSEHOLD ART GOODS 


IN 


co. 


METAL, 
FIRE GOODS AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS. 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


ROFER T C. FISHER, 


Successor to FISHER & Brrp, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HovsTron STREer. 


Established 1830, NEW YORK. 
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AUSTIN’S CORRUCATED 


Expanding Conductor, 


The ONLY ORIGINAL EXPANDING CONDUCTOR in the mar- 
| ket, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY TESTED in all 
‘the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNITED STATES 
and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITEOTS generally THROUGHOUT 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


PRINCIPA - AGEN TS. 


ELIABLE. 


EADER. 





. ° Boston. B.G. Carpenter & Uo., . . . Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
c—  . New York City. The Miller Iron Oo..." Providence, R. I 
Bruce & Cook, . ad ** Theodore Macknet & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Sidney Shepard & 00., . Buffalo, N.Y. Knisely & Miller, . 9. . . . 
Wasson & Uo., . ° Albany, N. Y. J.C. McFarland, . ° ° ° - Chicago, 
Hoy & Co. . Albany, =  S be —— te Ciap -* > et ae Md. 
Reard t Enn Troy, . e Blodgett Pp 0 
Troy a. 7 Troy, N.Y. Bakewell & Mullius, . _ "tion Caae. 
. Millar : Utica, N. Y. Biersack & Neidermeyer, ° Milwaukee, Wis, 
W. H. Scott ; Portland, Me. Jas. B. Scott & Co. : Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. W. Jordan,” . . Worcester, Mass’ ©. S. Mersick & Co . . New Haven, Gonn. 
Lewis Dauth, . ° ° . Reading, Pa- F. H. Lawson & Co., ‘ . Cincinnati, Ohio. 
We guarantee the lowest Market Prices. 


our Agents or, 
1705 Chestnut St. 


Addr ess 


» Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE ONLY REAL 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. 


— Guaranteed no infringement. — 
THE IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


s. S. S. Conductor ¢ Co. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 

Tue Stanprne SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of "freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


OO 


Made in 6-fcot lengths, in a single sheet of 


SOFT STEEL, 


Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 

£. B. Badger & son, Boston, Mass.; Noyes & Wines 
New York; J. S. Thorn, Philadelphia; John G. Het- 
sell, Baltimore; a. P. Gormully, Chicago; F. Schmitt 
& Sons, Milwaukee; Shackelton Bros., Cleveland ; 
G. H. Peters & Son, Buttalo, RB. ¥.3 James Ackroyd, 
Albany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati ; Hull @ 
Cozsens Van'f’g Co., St Louis. A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., and many others. 
























ALFRED BOOTE, 
11 East 19th St., N. Y. 
Tiles, Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 
and Mosaics, 
in Stock and made to or- 
der. Special designs made 
to suit customers free of 
charge. Experienced men 
kept to set Mantels, Grates 
and Open Fireplaces. 


Vyinron. HOLLINS & CO 
STOKE-UPON-TREN1 
The original and existing Manufactory of 
MINTON’S 


Plain, Encaustic, Glazed, Enamelled, Majolica, Printed 
and Art-Painted Tiles, for Floors, Walls, Hearths, 
Mantels, Furniture, &c. Illustrated sheets 
of newest designs just issued. 
SHARPLESS & WATTS, Agents, 

No. 1325 MARKET STREET, PHILADE LPBIA, Pa. 


A. L. FAUCHERE & CO 


Office and Warerooms, 
433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-east 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 
{mporters, Manufacturers, and Dealers in al) kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK 















Best Conductor of all 


RITCHIE’S 


Conductor. 


This pipe has all the advantages 
of other corrugated conductors in 
not bursting from freezing, and in 
addition: _ 

It has no sok lered joints. 

The enlarged coupling makes 
the conductor of even size inside 
throughout. 

It is galvanized, after formation, 
by a patented process which gives 
a beautiful coating of zinc “free 
from dross and impurities. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
LAMB & RITCHIE, 
Boston Spiral Tube Works, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








Atained Glass. 
SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


For ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION, 


Memorial Windows a spec aaty. 
Awards of the highest merit P tor thirty years pas: 











a IN BRAGS, 
NY EDS WSS 
SILVER, 


J. & R. LAMB. ¢ 6th Ave. Cars pass the 
59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK 


Send for Hand-Book, by mail. 
JEWELED 


5) TAINED 
FIGURE-WORK. A) axsees OF 293988 
McCULLY & MILES, 









MOSAIC and 








wae sLASS: 


1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Michigan Avenue, 


CHICAGO, - - 





Corrugated Expanding. 


Gueranteed no Infringement. fs 


ILL 









= 
gTtoF. FAL XGq- 

34 E.HOUSTON ‘ST. NEAR B’ = 

%— NEW YORK. 









ALFRED GODWIN &CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 











The Temporary Binder 


Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 
Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 
Price $1.25, post paid. 








Dtained Glass. 


W. J. McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 





WILLIAM WRICHT, 


Interior Decorator, 


STAINED GLASS. 


Designer and Manufacturer of Fine Furni 
ture, Rich Paper Hangings. 


34 Fort Street, West. - - DETROIT, MICH. 





REDERIC CROWNINSHIELD, 


Statvep Giass and Mcrat Parntinc. 
Dartmouth St., near Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 





Estimates furnished on application. 


IL: — 


“—h-- 6 — — 


SGI 
“STRINED-GLASS- 
I : 


L 











1.7.03 10 West 23d St., New York.j 





Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St. 

















l/-WM- COULTER & SON: 
oat i) 101 & IOS E222 ST- os 
wazeeal + CINCINNATI-O + 
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REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Stained Glass, 


IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


Office and Show-Room 


152 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
New York Retail Office, 9 E. 17th St. 
KEPRESENTED BY 

hicago, Henry Dibblee & Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. 
‘A ro Richard Wickham. 
Hoston, C. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. 
Ruffalo, Malcolm, Wolsley & Co. 
Cincinnati, C. 5. Rankin & Co., West Pear! St. 


Cleveland, A. 8S. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. 
Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. 
San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co., Market St. 
Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So. 
Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. 
Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 





LOW’S ART TILES. 


St. Louis, Seidel & Schoenle, So. Fifth St. 
Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. 

Phila., W. H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 
Rochester, Hayden & Havens Co. 

Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 











Decorative Glass Manuf's Co, 


218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


Stained Glass by newly discovered processes 


|\MES BAKER & SONS, 


PROFESSIONALS IN 


Ant STAINED Gass, 


Established, London, Eng., 1854. 


at a fraction of former cost. Not an im- 


itation. Send for Circular. 


CLEVELAND 


. 
Stained Class Works. 
GEO. DRAKE, Proprietor, 
99 and 101 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. 








WORKS: 20 West 4th Street, New York. 





H. EDCAR HARTWELL & CO., 


Designers and Art Furnishers, 
1416 F Street, 


KURNITURE, STAINED GLASS 


AND FRESCOES. 


23 West 23d Street, 





nw. ¥. CITY. WASHINGTON, D.C. Houses and Churches Furnished Throughout. 
4 i] J 
: National Wire & Iron Co., 
DETROIT, MICH. 
6 Manufacturers of 


=i Iron, Wire and Brass 
| )Elevator 
‘§ Enclosures. 


te We have recently furnished the new 












































=I Board of Trade and Royal Insur- 
ance Buildings, 

of Chicago, I1l., with Iron and Brass El- 

trite evator enclosures, to which we point asa 

Suit standing reference. Write for estimates 











and particulars. 





HELIOTYPE. 


Photo-Mechanical Printing.—For the reproduction in printer’s ink, on the printing- 
press, of Portraits and Views from Nature and all descriptions of Paorograruic work. 

Photo-Lithography.— For the reproduction of Artists’, Architects’, Engineers’, Sur- 
veyors’, and other Drawings from originals in black and white. 

Photo-Engraving and Zinc Etching.— For the production of cuts to print with 
type, from originals in black and white. 

Photo-Caustic Printing.— For the lithographic reproduction of photographic sub- 
jects, without redrawing. 

Lithography. 

Chromo-Lithography. 

Direct Transfer.— A patented process for the speedy reproduction (from originals 
made with ordinary ink on ordinary paper) of autograph letters, sketches, caricatures, etc., either 
as cuts or lithographs. 


The Heliotype Printing Company, 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Of all classes. 





Decorators, 


frRA NK AILL SMITH, 


62 BOYLSTON STREET, 
BE cc cs cunsdcoectone -qqncecseseucs MASS 


W. J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 


Glazier, Designer, 
Ecclesiastical 


DECORATOR, 
440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 


C. H. GEORGE & CO., Importers. 
PAPER HANGINGS. 


Exclusive Upholstery Goods and 
Decorations. 
152 Sth Avenue, New Work. 





Painter, and 








Established A. D. 1848. 
L. HABERSTROH & SON, 
Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


28 School Street, Rooms 10 & 11, Boston, Mass. 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St., NEWPORT, R.I. 





J, PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian 


MARBLE MOSAICS, 

For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
orations, ete. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N. ¥. Prices very moderate. References: Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. Y. 





J. K. BRICHAM, 
237 Broadway, New Work, 
SPANISH FLOOR AND WALL 


a THES 


American Hearths 
Mosaics and Glazed Tiles 


Spanish 





ENCAUSTIC i & Facings. 
For Halls, Vestibules, Bath-rooms, Kitchens, etc. 





E. A. HITCHCOCK, President. GEORGE F. NEALE, Manager. 


C. W. BARNES, Treasurer. 


CRYSTAL PLATE-GLASS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


-* 





IPOLISHED PLATE-GLASS 








SKYLIGHT-GLASS, FLOORING-GLASS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Helio Loos FPROMPraiws URN ISHED. 


GILBERT S. KING, AGENT, 102 Chambers St., Room 40, NEW TOP... 





LIQUID 


Of holding Kerosene Oi! in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. 
water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. 
Made in White and al! Colors. 


EF'actory, L.yme, Conn. 
Office, 147 Commerce St., Hartford, Conn. 





Warranted not to crack or rub off. 


{THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CoO. 


GLASS PAINT. 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST 


It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when in salt 
For Private or Public Buildings it has no equal. 


Send for Circular. 
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EDWARDS & COMPANY U OO . 

| nein PATENT PAR ed ET 1-8 FL 8i RS, 

Esta . -S and 3-8 in. thick. 

Annunciators | Electric Bells and Annunciators, Solid These are the cheapest, most beaut:ful and durable floor mae, — 

’ AUTOMATIO BURGLAR ALARMS, FIRE ALARMS, Eto. Thousands of them arein uso in the Snest senisences, cfloes C., 

Electric, | Estimates for Electric Bells, Annunciators, Speaking-Tubes, et geatepeen Ther agg oe cee nr gag ene feet 
Letter-Boxes, Door-Openers for Apartment-Houses, etc. Parquet ttul designs sagestins as to w oo a =, a ‘ ; PAs 

* ELECT . W. E. WHEE 

060-140 OF mscErT. F LOORS. ae 84 to 96 Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio. i 
Factory: 4th Ave. and 144th St. . Office: 171 Broadway, W. Y. Office and Salesroom, 12 East 14 St., New York. — 

Al cnitectural 4ron alu J ail VV ULKDS. STEPHEN A, MORSE, Cc. M. WILLIAMS, EDWIN F,. MO! = 
: IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLUMNS AND GIRDERS Elevators Morse, Williams & Co. — 

Architectural | Manufacturers and Builders of 


Iron Railings and Verandas, | . 
ion and Jail) sank vaucrs, — aflne. DOORS & SHUTTERS, and Hivdrealie St ht Belt and Hana Pompey iaaeene er wa 


JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, Hoisting Auto atic Hatch: Doors, etc. 
Works. ng | Sole owners Ab cope 3 e Heebner t Governo: to 267 F 


and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings 














M. CLEMENTS, Elevators and Hoisting Machinery. ee aa — ar, 
Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohia Machinery. a us Glace 108 Liberty S , New von of _ 
| G. L, Swett & Company, BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 
| Manuf’rs of Plain and Ornamenta. $ 
Architectural | SHEET-METAL WORK FOR BUILDINGS. D. H. ANDREWS, Proprietor, 
| Copper —— a Fontietn, testing, wy Iron Office, 13 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Sheet od Metal IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 


Wrought-Iron Roofs, Trusses, Box and 


N. B.— We warrant our Skylights to be Fire and Storm-Proof. . . 
Work. | They are the best made wad Uiowse by the Heliotype Printing Structures. Plate Girders, for sustaining heavy 
Co., Notman Photographic Co., U. S. Sub- and Post-Ofice, loads over long spans. 


| and nearly all the principal buildings in Boston. 
| 295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 


: OHN MATTHEWS J. B. WHITE & BROS., (Limited.) 
PRATER, 2 wis and Twenty seventh Stree Portland Manf’s of English Portland and Keene's 


Superfine and Coarse Cements. 
Decorative | NEW YORE. We beg to anneance that we have changed our Importer and 
' Mcensee in New York of the T)LGHMAN SAND BL.cy and Keene’s hove appointed MARCIAL & ©0., 36 Broadway, N. Y. 
| Decors lass te Designs Hzecuted & our sole agents for the Atlantic S rd of the U.S., and we ask 
Glass Ls] eS ngnclin a aeres in @ all buyers of our Cements to address al! inquiries to them. 
a : Sand Biast or ing LonDon, February Ist, 188! 
Sand Blast. Superior Manner. CEMENTS. HITE’S PORTLAND. 
'BHREET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORD2¢* | Quality and packages the best. orks the largest n the world, 
Bend for Duustrates Datalozne or Estimates Price the lowest for the quality. 


INQUIRIES FOR ESTIMATES INVITED 




















Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, |'PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
| Manutacturers of Peels BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 
Ash-Traps, PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS,| | | Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufacture, 
a ad Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, ors Tor SEND FOR UIRCULAR. 
| ee ae Mortar, | SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
Grates. | meni een 208 Seas oe | York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cornell University. ~ 
BURDITT & WILLIAMS, Unequalled Stock of Choice Hardware. DEPARTMENT OF EMP) 
20 Dock Square, Specifications figured and orders filled in all Architecture, 
BOSTON. — Civil Engineering, 


Mechanical Engineering 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 


Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re- 
ceived as special students, without the usual entrance 
examinations. For copies of the Register, giving full 
information, address the 


Is the poorest conductor of heat and sound yet discovered.| TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, W. ¥. 


It will not burn, rot, powder, or crack. Sample and Circular free by mail. MASSACHUSETTS 
U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 22 Cortlandt St., New York. 


H. B. COBURN & CO., 145 Milk St., Boston. INSTITUTE OF TEGHNOLOGY, Z 














4 
BOSTON, MASS. “a 

BE LL FOU NDRY This school offers a four year’s scientific and profes- 
sional training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining nt Elec- CA 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., Manufacture ee celebrated trical Engineering, Chemistry, Natura] History, etc. ids Ce 
Bells and Chimes for “4 end fo 

THOMASTON, CONN. Churches, Tower Cc loe ks, THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 
a ‘ be.., . ces and Catalogues | embraces, besides the ry scientific and th 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, sent free. matical subjects, the study of architectural history, Salesr 
Address and the constant practice of original design. 





TOWER CLOCKS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Students in Architecture are received into a two 
. H. McSHANE and c0., 7 special course. 
Baltimore, - - - Md./ Francis A. WALKER, Prest. J.P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


Keep Your Walls Dry.) % 4. STREETER'S NICt 


a ” i aieains Patent Solid Muntin 
zs E New Cornice Gutter, . . \ 
Kissena Nurseries. |@veie xeon 674, |MetallicWindow-Sash 
AS for over-flow water. MY s \ ff For Fire-proof Buildings, Insane Asy- 
QV 1 » P ’ ” : 
Trees and Plants. oe —_ aadnaaie. aS y j NSS Light, nes rece sad yal lar proof. 
— If Best, cheapest and neatest form of fire-proof sash now 
— DUDLEY NEWTON, “47 
Parsons&SonsCo., |. 47°": 


| in use. Used in the State Insane Asylum, Kankakee, 

Ill., Major Willett, Architect, Chicago; Insane Asy- 
Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 
Permits to use on any building can be 


. _ obtained on a per of a royalty of $10. 
Flushing N y foreach. Apply to the Patentee. 
5 . 


Infringements Prosecuted. 


















lum, St. Joseph, Mo., Col. S. v. Shipman, Architect, 
Chicago; Cook Co. Insane Asylum, Jefferson, I1I., 
Egan & Hill, Architects, Chicago. 


| 
\\ Manufactured by GLOBE IRON WORKS, 


\ H A. STREETER, Proprietor, 


35 to 41 Indiana Street, Chicago, Il. 


LIMITED. 
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Cievaters. 


Z. WITLEK, 
PASSENGER 2 FREIGHT ELEVATORS, 


Hand-Hoists, ete., of the latest improved sett 
now manufactured. Invalid Elevators a specialty. 


Office, 191 Tremont Street, Boston. 





E. BREWER, 
Hydraulic, Steam, Belt, and Hand 
ELEVA TORS, For Freight and Passengers. 
267 Feceral St., Boston. 149 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular, 








H. B. MARTIN, 


51 & 53 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
Manufacturer of 


Patent Automatic 


Parlor Passenger Elevators, 


Complete without engine, steam or 
water. None too feeble to 
operate them. 

Also, Paradox Hand-Elevators,* 
Paradox Dumb-Waiters, 
AND 

*The Paradox Lever-Movement 
for Elevators and Dumb-Waiters for 
the Trade. Send for Circulars. 











f~ 
PateNed Apr. 29'% 13844 * 
Si gies ,Claphoards & 


atkew" eaterior Woodwork. 
am | bot ¢ 


Sate Manu ‘actuper. 
an byD\. veyieled Sage Boston 


mn application 








EMPIRE LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





ao" - > a 
CAMBRIDGE WASHER. 
Complete line of Machinery for Institutions. 
Send for our new Jllustrated Catalogue for 1885. 
most complete ever issued. 


The 


1 Pemberton Sq., Boston, 


Salesrooms : 12 Oortlandt St., New York, 


255 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NICHOLS, BELLAMY & C0, 


657 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS FOR 


: Thaster’s Patent 
L Electric 
Locks, 


FOR 





Entrance Doors 
of Apartment- 
Houses and doors 
of Offices and 
Banks, 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 








WIRHK LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


@ IT 1S POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. & 


WIRE LATHING possesses the foiiowing qualities : 
IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 

The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 

THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House, 
Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 


it is indorsed by the leadivg /usurance Companies, who nave appiied it to their own fine edifices. 
Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON W1RE CLOTH CO, Clinton, Mass. 


59 Beekman Street, New York. 137 Lake Street, Chicago. 









Patterns specially adapted to 


HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 
New York. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - New Y: 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH, 


\/ Worthington Steam Pumps. 








MG Xe 
¥ Rae Otenees cient 


()GRES MS 







SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 
HANGERS. 


F. Brown’s Patent Friction-Clutch. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND DISCOUNTS TO 


A & F. BROWN, 43 Park Place. [J. Y. 


et Zs 











BUILDING MATERIALS 


_Reported for the American Are hitect and Building News. 
Phi!>.elphia 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 
BRICK. — P M. (Wholesale Prices.) ae to Buslders and Contract. r+.) 
Common: Cargo afloat, | } 





























PRs .ccanccecenescoccceeserseeses $3 50 @ $3 75 Fastern 1 | |! Brick | Hud 
GOGOE coos cc cccccesescvececececcce 450@ 550 700 @7 504 | TW@ 8 00 @ 800 
Long Island .. ...cccsccesccescces CT Bay State Hard | Sa: ain 
Up Bivereccccoce ccccccccccccscece 510 @ ¢ 00 9 0 { 6 00 
Haverstraw Bag .ccccccccsccee- 600 @ 625 Domestic Com. | Indiana Pressed Stre + 
t) eee 625 @ é 50 800@ 9 00 16 00 @ 28 00 @ 11 00 
HOMOW ..ccccccccccesccccccceccces | @ 13 00 Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts | Pressed 
Fronts: | a 1900 @ 20 00 | @ 2700| 2° @ 23 00 
Croton, Brown 12 00 @ 13 00 Philadelphia | | — — | End Headers. 
. dark...... . 12 00 @ 14 00 40 00 @ 45 00 § | —_—— all colors 
be UD nde nsces cease ssesesces |} 1200@ 1400 Phila. mould | | —_—— @ 65 00 
Chicago pressed..... 22.66. .esecees 50 00 @ 80 00 5 | = S @ 2900 | Edge & End 
Chicago Moulded.............0+6+ | 00 @ 350 00 | all colors 
Baltimore ..cceecececeeeeecececens 3T00 @ 4100 | | @ 5000) @ 85 00 
Glens Falls — white...........++- 3000 @ 3500 | Glens Falls ) | Bibi _os 
Philadelphia........0.ceeee © one 24 0 @ 2500 25 00 @ 26 00 § @ 4500) 
THONG ... 22 cccccccce socceccce. cos | 2400 @ 25 00 | 3800 @ a 
Milwaukee Glens Falls 25 00 @ 
Moulded: } Mould, | 60 00 @ 100 00 
Clark’ Glens Falle— Red... ... ] £5 00 @ 27 00 =| 30 00 a 35 00 § 30 @ 
— White...... ; 30007 3500 | 35004 4000 | 35 @ 
Welt © BOMB iiievesc. sce. | 45 W@ 6000 | 4500@6000 | 5500@ 6500 
Banuetied : -_ — _— | @ ' 
Enameled (e@dge.)........e0.e06- 8 @ 100 | @ @ 100 00 
Enamelled :edge and end)........ 9000 @11500 | @ g 120 00 Dom. { 3 ° 
CEMENT, LIME, etc.—(P cask.) | | — 
Kosendale Cement.....+......-- 9 @ 100 1 40 | Not Sold. - eoemen 
Utica, Akron, Butfalo, Louisville, | ive s | 150@ 175 
SE RR rrr | Not sold. Not sold. 100@ 125 Not sold 
Portland, English (Gibbs) sesseee| 250@ 310 @ 300} Not Sold. @ 300 
3.&8.)...] 275@ 310 $2 @ 350 300 
“ “ Spartan) : | 250@ 280 | 315@ 335 309 
“ - (White’ aie 265@ 300 315 @ 335 
“ German (Alsen). 250@ 300 300@ 350 | 315@ 3235 Se :~ 
« * (Fewer)....... 245 @ 270 815 @ 335) 315@ 335 
“ “ (Vorwohier)... |} 250@ 325 300 @'3 25 
“ - (Dyeckerhotf).. 275@ 315 300@ 350 325@ 350} 30@ 32 
« “ (Lagerdofer).. | @ 270 Not sold. Not sold. | Not sold. 
“ ‘“ (4Yanover)..... } 250@ 300 Not Sold. | 250@ 300 
“ French (Lafarge)..... | 350@ 450 Not sold. | 375@ 425| 450 @ 
va American — B).0.. 215@ 230 | 215@ 250 275@ 300 | @ 27 
ris cnc idktnndtvsesinece.s | | 165 Not soid. } 
TN i acces, Peeesen ween dbendeds } 275@ 300 @ 320) 275 @ 325) 350@ 87 
TE COGENG « cicinc ves ci vccecece | 500@ 650 | @ 750] 800@ 900 | 650 @ 700 
. Sl Ee | &75@1100 | @ 1150 12 00 @ 13 00 11 50 @ 1200 
Lime: - - . Pi. een 
Eire 16 TEAL. .ccccccdiccccrcceces | @ 50 | | Not sold. 
Hydraulic Lime... ivtinene a @ 145 | @ 145 
Chicago Lime in bulk.. oe eoeeaueese | 6°. @ 70 White Mash 
Wisconsin “ .....ccecccecssceens ' | 75 @ 85 125@ 150 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.), | @ 100 | @ 115 Not sold. 100@ 100 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. @ 12 | @ 120 Not sold, 
State, com. cargo rates (nom. Des @ 90 | Not sold. Not sold, Not sold, 
State, finishing @ 110 | Not sold, Not sold, Not sold. 
Plaster ot Paris (calcined.).. @ 1a | 165@ 1% @ 175 200@ 228 
ee rrr @ 135 | @ 225) on & 175 223@ 230 
Hair (Cattle) 7 BBRereccccccccces 21@ 2B | @ 30) @ 22 20 @ 25 
* (Goat).. e0eeeesenxe | 3) @ 35 | @ 30 = @ 40 28 33 
Sand, » DE a tin finiscnn ; 100@ 125 @ 1h 100 @ 125 a 150 
STONE. (P cubic foot, rough.) | —— | aoe —_————_ 
Granite : (Maine) G 60} i@ 20 
Limestone: 
Melon, .ccccccoccccccesscscoccss 100 95 @ 10 5002 375 @ 
JOUOCL. . ceccccccccceceveecereces 35 g BK 
LOMONLE...6 cece cececeeeces sees , | 35 @ 60 
Serpentine............. naees “a o@ 3 


(Cor tinued om page vi.) 
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ACCIDENTS ° i. 
to those who 
“Don’t Travel Much” as well as to those whodo. The quietest 


Professional and Business Men are as liable as any others to the 
Thousand Hazards of Life, at home or abroad. 


INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Which pays $3,000 a day to Accident Claimants. Costs but 85 per Year for $1,000 Insur 
ance, with 85 Weekly Indemnity, to Professional and Business Men. Larger Sums at 


proportionate rates. No extra charge for European Travel and Residence. 
Also issues best Life and Endowment Policies. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Sec. 








BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. Boston. Chicago.  Philadelphi 

























































































Foundation: (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Dimension... .....+++++++ esneenesereses @ 500 P ton 0@ 2] 30 @ 500 
$OGK 200 coesccccesccce ° socee @ 4 60 p perch 8 50 P cord. | 50 @ 600 
Rubble .......0-cce-sccccsccccccs svcece @ 125 @ 15 850 a 
Biuestone: (P sq. /?.) -—-- — _ - a ‘ 
Sidewalk ........csecccccsccceccessees 30@ 500 40@ 175 75@ 100 70@ 9 
Planed ......cccccesece ecccccccesccces 5O@ 6% 75 50@ 100 110 @ 125 
Sandstone, ——_——_ | — 
Longmeadow .....c.eceeeceeeecee eeeees 75@ 8 
PROD cnecncccnceccoceccncccescceoeonses 5 @ yb | 
Brown (Connecticut)..........+e.ee00+ 10@ 125 @ 145 1 50 ® cub.ft. 135@ 20 
Amberst ) nee eeeeecees eorecceccces He@ 90 lu 55 G 65 
Berea DhI0 22.0 ccccccccccsccccceses 75@ 100 80 3 et) 45 55 | 90 @ 110 
Berlin cecccecens st occecosecces 75 @ 10 80 @ 9 55 @ 65 | 
Belleville......... Ccccccccccres seccece 80@ 125 125@ 135 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia..... @ 1w 75@ 10 se 
CAD... - +200 tse eeeceeseeereersscees @ @ 20 “ 
Marble ( cu. /t.) | ——_————q— a 
200, MABB. .. .- ee eeeecee © veerccce evvcece @ 175 @ 250) Not sold, 200@ 250 
Rutland, white...... phépdanseatedohtnes @ 300 | 3500@ 600 2235 @ 250 
Sutherland Falls.. 125@ 175 200 350@ 600 250a@ 400 
Glens Falls, black. @ 200 300 Not sold. 40@ 450 
Italian, blue-veined @ 50 @ 60 —_ @ — 
“ Sienna...... ) 300 3 50 Not sold. 325 @ 6 50 
Tennessee, red..........++++++« @ 1 25 a 250 @ 400) 200@ 30 
os Knoxville.........-+++-+ . @ be WwW @ 400) @ 150 
Pennsylvania, blue. ......---+++-+eee00e @ Not sold. | 2 23 @ 250 
Vermont, white..........++-eereerecees @ 150@ 200 350@ 600) 
Slate; Roofing (P square)..........- con | — - —_— —— — — ahaa 
GTOOD.... 0.2.0 scecsccccccces 700@ 800 450@ 700 62@ se 625@ 700 
“6 “ unfading............. @ 575 @ 575 
va PUPple.........cccccececceses 700@ &50 550 @ 6 5u ¢ 8 60 700 
” FOE... cccccccccccecccccccccs 15 00 13 09 @ 14 0 — @ 16 #0 12 00 
on black, Lehigh.............. — Es — | Brownville,Me. 720@ 760 400 
“ S CRADMAMS...2 .ccccces ° — @ — 650 @ 900 730 « 8 00 450 
“  Unfading Black, Monson, Me. 550 @ 800 550 @ 8 00 60 @ 850 550@ 80 
Wiles, Am. ....ccscess P Sea @ Not sold, { @ 15 0 
N. Peach Bottom, warranted unfading @ 355 
LUMBER. — » M. a Fa cnay (pomamrame ae 
Boards: (Urdinary dimensions.) | 
Pine, Ist quality, clear......--. ...+++ 65 00 @ 75 00 50 00 @ 60 00 46 00 @ 48 00 65 00 @ 75 09 
“« 2d quality .. see -- | 5500@ 6000!  4200@ 48 00 44.00 @ 46 00 55 00 @ 60 50 
“ 3d quality .. --| 1800@ 2200; 3500@ 400 43 00 @ 45 00 18 00 @ 22 00 
Bpruce....... ce ceceeccecscecccccece coos @ 200 1200 @ 14 50 Not sold. (@ 22 50 
Hemlock. ...........+++ 90 200c cescccesce | ea. 17 @ 18 | 11 00 @ 12 50 @ 1000 1250 @ 15 Ww 
Welle’ GERD. .0.00.000scccccccceee vevsee |  -20@ = =40| 2500 @ 4000 @ 800 17 00 @ 20 00 
CYPTOB® .nccecccecccveccececseses. ones | @ 32 00 @ 4000 D | 40 00 @ 55 00 
Clapboa_.is _ : be 
OD oo ussn voccceenacsnscseees cccccccoccs ) 33 00 @ 55 00 10 50 @ 22 00 —_@— 
Spruce... ......... eocvvccccesccccccccces $ | 23 00 @ 35 00 Not sold. —@— 
Framing Timber : _— _ 
PRED 2 ccccccccceccecccesconsenscesensecs t 12 00 @ 17 00 25 00 @ 35 00 
Spruce. .......ecerccccccccecccsccsccces 13 50 @ 16 00 13 50 @ 1500 Not sold. 18 50 @ 20 00 
Hemlock.......... eee ccccvcseccocescces 12 00 @ 15 00 10 50 ~@ 15 50 12 0 @ 13 00 
Yellow pine.......... eccecs eecceccceese | 1800 @ 25 00 25 00 a 30 00 25 00 @ 30 00 
Laths: —_ : = — eee 
Pime .....ccccccececees ecccccvcccccccece @ 225@ 235 175@ a 
Spruce....... eeveccess ere cccecccecccoces } @ 230 225@ 250 Not sold. 23@ 240 
Shingles: aes : 
Pine, shaved............- caine ee 500@ 600 | @ Not sold. 
Pine, sawed... pase 400@ 500} 450 240@ 260 
Spruce, sawed 150@ 200 @ 150 Not sold. 
Redwood........... ose 140@ 160 375@ 450 550@ 800 (3077 $10 @ 2% 
Cedar, split.............. @ @ Not sold. 4” 8 @ ll 
Geter, Gawet.... 2.00 20200 occccccee @ 200@ 40 | 223@ 235 (20” 550@ 14 
Cypress. Split....7m 24. “ ......... | 1800@ 2000 | 550@ 600) 400@ 450) 130 @ 20 
Miscetlaneous : i 1 
| a PF Mb. cccccceccccce ue 54 | Piles 6c. p ft. | Not sold. 
Fence pickets, Spruce................+ |} 8:0@ 1000 10 00 @ 180 | Pine, 8 @ 2100 | 12 00 @ 14 Ww 
Cedar posts, 9 ft. (8q. posts.)............ | @ 23@ 3 90 @ Zu 7@ 1u 
Chestnut **.. ......02scrceeee seeecccees @ 2@ 35 Not soiu. 2a 36 
Finishing Woods: P M. (Ftrst Quai. nniftecnigelae comeicieanietiotlomemmsen ae. 
AGH... coscccccccccccccees [ Keln-dried.) @ 5500) BWwW@ 4800) 300@ 4) 45 00 @ FO Ow 
CREST... ccccccccccccecccccoccccccsccs 80 00 @12000| 6006 @ 90 00 80 00 @ 100 00 65 00 @ 90 00 
Chestnut. ......ccccccccccccvevecescoces | @ 55 00 306@ 00) 4500@ B00) 60 00 a *0 00 
IEE... cacnocceensee steeeeeeeeeees | 40 00 @ 6000 6900@ 7000 w0O@ 6000} 70 00 @ 8 iw 
Mahogany, Baywood [Mexican]........ @180 00 | 150 90 @ 16000 | 15000. a@ 18000) 12000@ 150 
St. Domingo........ ...... @350 00 | 12090 @ 35006] 25000 @ 390 00 
hale. .....cccccccccccccccccecesevceves | 4500 @ 5000 4500@ 6000; 200 @ 3500 30 00 @ 50 00 
BM, COE oo cnc ncdecscncenssecesusnenncse @ 7000 50 00 3 W@ 4000 | 3500 @ 450" 
“ white........ -| @7i7000| S000 @ 55m) 3500@ 4000) 55 00 @ 65 00 
“ quartered ... axe tl @ 9 00 6500 @ 700 4500@ 5000 70 00 @ 80 00 
Sycamore quarter onane s00ceese coos | £000 @ 6500; 4900 50 00 | 770 
Pine, ClEAT....occccccescecseccccccccces 65 00 @ 70 00 3'00@ 6500) 4500@ 5000 65 00 @ 90 00 
PORWOOE, cco cccccccncnns cscvccsce ose 60 00 @ 70 00 6000@ 7000) 5600@ 6500 100 00 @ 
Rosewood............ FP BD. ccrcccccccee @ 6 | @ 7 
Walnut, black........... seccccecccces 125 00 @150 00 8500 @ 12000} 8000 @ 100 00 160 00 @200 00 
Whitewood . 2.2.0... cecceecccccscces 45 00 @ £0 00 3800@ 4500) 3000@ 3500! 2000@ 3000 
Yellow pine......... PB M...2.2.-ccceeee @ 4500; 4000@ 4500; 3000@ 3500) 3000@ 3h00 
Gumwood, best red............. Sccccces I 300 @ 3500 
PAINTS. (/n oil, B® 1d.) a nasi ; : } 
White lead, Am...... ...-+++---seee0e: 6} @ 6 | 6 @ 7 @ 5@ 6 
“Zine, “ 5@ | @ 8 7@ W oo 
Red lead, Am., 64 6 é 64 @ 6} 8g aw os 
‘ Venetian 6 10 7@ 12 13 @ 2h 4 D Ps 
© Vermilion...... +202 seeseeesees : 6 @ 70 55 @ 60 dry 5 @ 60 Am. 4@ »% 
Red Indian, Eng.........- ssseeeseeees R@ ; 2R@ w Ww ¢ 20 L@ 16 
Yellow Ochre bakeenesauamibensioed — 6@ 15 7 12 3@ 15 1@ 9 
“ Chrome. ee 12 @ 20 18 25 15 @ 2 12 @ 2 
Green (chrome). g 13 8 @ 0 10 @ © 9 @ 15 
Green, Paris, ... » 25 x 40 25, @ 40 18 @ 35 14 @ 2 
Bene, TAM, 2. cccccsesevsovece woe Bl b@ 2 15 25 8 @ 3 . a = 
Blue, ultramarine.................0e0e08 } 12 ¢ 4 18 18 30 | 12 @ 35 15@ 30 
Oil, linseed, =) sneene cone sbeses 1a) “4@ 45 46 Sts} @ 42 S@ 46 
“ “ BOB... cocccccccccces S| 47 48 4) 54 4@ 45 49@ 49 
Turpentine bons eavencecosonseoccoces 3 7 a 38 40: 47 | 40 @ 40} | 37@ 39 
Varnish, Gc os tonsedcccseccennss a @ 150@ 600 | 925 @ 200 175 aps 25 
Ese on snnvencenenestesses poses ~ @ 250@ 300 | 325 @ 400 160 a rr 
eter i 2@ 8 2@ 4 oR @ 024 la 2) 
DD. «<cnich pce piombensebs. oben ) a 0 @ 65 1 rr 1 @ » | @ F 
Paris white, (Eng.,) steseeeeeceeeen tg 2@ 3 2 3 2 @ 23 ua@ a 
Litharge, AM..........ee sees ceeees j . 54 @ 63 | 7 64 i} @ ij 
Sienna (burnt) phases ae aR Sond 2@ 17 14 3 20 4 16 af @ 64 
Vuber, SG SRT RANE Re u@ > eC) 20 2@ | y@ 4 





F. W. DEVOE & Co, 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton Street corner William, NEW YORK 
, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


White Lead Colors in Oil and in Japan, 


Pure Ready-Mixed Paints, 


Sample Cards of 50 desirable shades on request 


FINE VARNISHES., 


Hard Oil-Finish, Wood-Stains ang 
Finishes, Florentine Fresco 
Colors, Mathematica] 
Instruments. 

Engineers’ Supplies, Levels, Chains, 
Cross-Section Papers, Blue- 
Process Papers, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ Supplies, 
250 Pages, 700 Iliustrations, 
Sent on request. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & CO., 


176 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 








_ Heating and _Dentilation. 


HOUSE WARMING. 
The Wilson Patent Base-Burning 


Soa Pavel 
Boller 


Improved 
1885. 
OVER 
300 
a In Use. 
Manufactory and Offices, WESTFIELD, N. ¥, 


Branch Office: 
24 Eric Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 














MEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY, 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBISQUET BNOS.. 75 Uoien St., Boston. 


-QUR HOMES 


'WHOW.TO-HEAT-S-VENTILATE THEM. 
| An attractive book of 72 pages 
| containing illustrations of some 
; |of the finest residences in the 
‘{jcountry. Itis a complete Manu 
wre . jal on the subject of Sanitary 
eo" i, || Heating and Ventilating. 
; .. | Mailed free on receipt of 4 
cents in stamps, 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO, 
524 54 Union S&t., - - Booston, Mass. 

















Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and al] other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order, 

JOSKPH S, MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue. 

Phila‘te|lphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Illustrated Price-1ist. 





’ 
BALTIMORE 
FIREPLACE” HEATERS, 
To warm upper and lower rooms 
The handsomest, most economical 


Coal Stovesin the World, 
B. Cc. BIBB & SON, 


Foundry, Office and S.le-rocm, 
39 AN eH LIGHT STREET, 


PAA TS 





tA a- 


timore, Md. 
MARBLUIZLD SLATE MaNTEIA 
@® vend for Circulars. 
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The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves 

The most econumical in use. 

4 Over 50 different kinds. Suit- 

4 able for Families, Hotels, Kes- 

taurants and Public I[nstitu- 

tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and 

Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 

Warming-Closets for Pan- 

tries. Hot-Water Generators, 

ete., ete. 


1012-1016 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, 





142 Chambers Street, New York. 
126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 





10 Barelay St., New York City. 
*9STT-9911. puv onZolejeg paieajyent{yT 107 pues 
"018 ‘siooyaS ‘SBuljamg Bea ‘SBUIP Ing 24GNq 10) Siajeay Weays 








DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 








PEET VALVE CO., 


Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE 


GATE-VALVES 


—FOR— 


STEAM, 
WATER, 


S GAS, Etc. 
163 Albany St., Boston. 





SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, = Chicago, Ill. 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 9 
BRADLEY'S «4%! 


ie 







Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 

The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 


Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and aame this paper, 


132 Cedar Street, New York. 





Steam 
Heating. 


PAGE'S 
New ‘‘All Pight”’ Steam He-ter 


Is the cheapest and moet 
economical boiler ever pro- 
duced. Everything about 
it perfect, 
Send for Circular. 


The Combination Co., 


Wm. H. Page, Treas. 
NORWICH CONN. 

















JT entilation. 


In the winter Good ventilation is only successfully effected by arti- 
ficial means, 

‘To secure this, positively and properly, take the air from out of 
doors aud pass it through that heater, or furunce which supplies the 
greatest volume of pure, warm air with a moderate consumption of 
tuel and is capable of prolonged durability. 

Examine carelully the qualitications of 


“THE NOVELTY” 

for a heating apparatus: while it is heavy it does not depend on 
mere weight for strength, nor the fire alone for heating power, but 
is constructed scientifically, and will last indefinitely uuder severe 
test, while the heated smoke and burning gases are made to pass in- 
directly through the structure, and yield their principal heat to 
the great expanse of surface which the peculiar arrangement ena- 
bles, thus extracting the greatest possible heat from the fuel con- 
sumed fur warming air. 1tis perfectly self-cleaning in every part, 
allowing no accumulation of soot or dust to absorb moisture and gen- 
erate acid to eat it out with rust, while also obviating the expense of 
an annual cleaning, removing and replacing of parts and repairs as 
with some Kead the experience of J. C. Groff, 

Mount Joy, PA., April 20, 1885. 
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Messrs. E, Boont & Son, 
Gentlemen, — 1 use a No. 28 Novelty Furnace to heat a store 18 by 
30 feet, 11 feet high, an office 12 by 16 feet, 9 feet high, and a sleeping- 
room 10 by 12 feet, 5 feet high. It has been in use eight years and is 
in good condition, and consumes about six tons of coal a season, ac- 
cording to the weather. It has always made us comfortable, though 
we have to push it a little when it is severely cold Cold-air tube is 
only 6 by 12 inches, and feeds three pipes. The tire is kept continu- 
oO isly; no clinker and no gas or dust. I consider it not only cheap, 
but the best heaterin the market for power, durability and economy, 
aud am well pleased. Yours respectiuilly, J.C, GROFF, 


ABRAM COX STOVE CO., Manufacturers, Philadelphia and Chicago. 


Gags tSAo 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 





THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


The Union Steam and Water 


HEATING APPARATUS, 


For Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


Also Manufacturers of 
> ] I ed . 
Reed's aru Radiators, 
Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, ; 


Cast-Lron 
Gold's Indirect Pin Radiators, etc. 


; —~-. Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 
Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, - ~ ~ - - 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 





NEW YORK. 
310 Broadway, Albany. 


House Warming a Specialty. Estimates F‘urnished on Application, 


PIPH-COVERING.,. 


This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can not 
be affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 
be made a harbor for vermin. 








Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, &c. 
THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CoO., 
419-421 E. 8th Street - - NEW YORE. 





ST. LOUIS 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Co., 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


HEATING BY STEAM 


Stores, Residences, Churches, and all Public 
Buildings. Plans, Specifications and 
Estimates furnished. 


No. 621 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Send for Iliusirated Catalogue. 





W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 
A SPECIALTY 
Also, Furnaces and Ranges. 
1435 Caestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


THE FLORIDA 
House - Heating Boiler. 


(Catchpole’s Improved.) 


The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 


Steam Boiler in use. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, N. Y. 
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PAT’D FEB.2S=! AND 
MAY 911876. 






Wholesale Agents for Alban 
Wholesale Agents for New 


Wholesale Agents for Nebraska, Idaho. } 


GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS. 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 


ce ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, ———— PROOF, 


PURABLE, SIMPLE, and CHE 


% Send for Price-List. Working Model sent pd > of 2 cents, to pay postage. Manufactured j 


for sale by 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 


Office: 203 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


¥ and vicinity, Hoy & Co., Nos. 25 and 27 Green &t, , Albany, N.Y 
ork City an ‘vicinity, Groror H. Moseman, 28 Cliff St.. New York City. 
Se ie Wholesale Agents for Philadelphia, “s and vicinity, Mercuant & Co., 525 Arch St.. Phila. 
Al mi Montana, and Wyoming, MiLTos Roeers & Son, Gunahe, Neb. 
AU Wholesale Agents for Milwaukee & Vicinity, Runes, Syence & Co., 8 West Water St., Milwau eS wie. 
Wholesale Agents for Boston, Mass., and vicinity, Cnas. M. Bromwicu, 613 Franti ‘South 
Wholesale Agents for Chicago, Ill.. SaRoenr, GRExNLEAF & Broons, 43 and 45 Meo i 
Wholesale Agents for Louisville, Ky., Groreoe L Smiru. 167 First St., Louisville, 
Wholesale Agents for Canad Houenes & STEPHENSON, 745 Craig St., Montresl, Can 
Wholesale Agents for St, Louis and vicinity, N. O. NELson & Co., Eighth and St. Charles Sts. 
h pe nate Ageats for Ogden, Utah, and vicinity, D. I). Jongs, Main St., Ogden, Utah 
olesaie Agents for Rochester and vicinity, E. H. Coox & Co., (L imited) 31 Mill _# 


n St. 





Rochester, N. Y. 


Wholesale Agents fer Minnesota, wrsent . Roorrs, 24 East Third St., St. Paul, Minn. Wholesele Agents tor Cincinnat and vicinity, H. McCoLium & Co., 262 Race 8t., Cincinnati, UO. 
Wholesale Agents for Baltimore. Md., Lor, Congiin & Co., 27 and 29 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and :icinity, Dry- Dock Sheet-Metal Works, cor. Urieans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 





STEAM -CENERATOR. 
Self-Feeding, Base-Burning, Wrought-Iron. First-class in its construction, perfectly safe 
in use, generates steam quickly and rapidly; is compact, taking small fluor-space, requiring no brick 


work in setting; economical in the nse of fuel, 


and costing much Jess than any other wrought-iron 


boiler of like capacity now in use. Write to us for Catalogue and Price-List. See cut in Monthly Nos. 


GORTON BOILER MANUFACTURING CO., 110 Centre St., New York. 












el 


BEST ROOF 







In the World is the Montross Patent 


METAL SHINGLES | 


Cheap, Durable, Handsome, Fireproof. 
Absolutely Water-tight. 

Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice. 
Can be put on by anybody. 
Adapted for all classes of Buildings. 
Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free. 


E. VAN NOORDEN & C0., BOSTON, MASS. 





Pardessus’ Exhaust Ventilating Sky-Lights 


HIPPED 





® And usual styles, 25 
METAL OR 
WOOD FRAMES. 


DOME EXHAUST VENTILATO 
Natural Heat only re- 
lied upon, no foul Air, 
no Smoky Chimney 
with these caps in 
use, Cheap and mos 
ettective. 


DOUBLE PASSAGE, QUICK 
FIRE REACH, AND PRAC- 
TICAL FIRE-ESCAPE, 


Absolute safety to occupants of lofty 
buildings, in rescuing Invalias, the 
feeble and timid, as well as the ‘able, 
without harn. 

No danger from smoke, flame, ice, 
freezing or exposure. 

A Descriptive Illustrated Pam- 
phlet of each of the above sent at 
request. 


S. J. Pardessus, Patentee 
to and 12 COLLEGE PLACE, 


Bet. Barclay & Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 














MONOCRAPH of AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE.-—I. 


HARVARD LAW-SCHOOL. H. H. Richardson, Architect. 


18 Plates (Gelatine, from Nature), 13 x 16, 


in Portfolio. PRICE, 85.00, 





Tick or & Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston 





BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
NO INFRINGEMENT 

on any other. 
Dm, Are the Cheapest and Best. 
Manufactured by 


in eareteae BROTHERS, 


218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 
Eo 











JOHN SETON, eos 


tH Sendfor new illustrated eatal» rd noe lis. 





A Hand-book of Legendary ma 
Mythological Art. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Profusely illustra ‘od, 
and with a complete index, Fourteenth edition, ~e& 
vised and enlarged. Crown &vo, Cloth, $3. 


Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
Engravers, and their werks. 


A Hand-twon, with many illustrations and mono 
grams. oy CLARA ExsKINet CLEMENT. Seventh 
edition, revised and enlarged. Crown &vo, $3. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 





J. REYNOLDS & SON, 


FURNACE = ©MANUFACTURERS. 


I< itcheners, Grates, etc. 


Send for Catalogue. 





EGISTERS MADE TO ORDER 
FROM THE SPECIAL DESIGNS 
OF ARCHITECTS. 
Manufacturers of Warm-Air Registers, Ven- 
tilators, Ornamental Screens, Ltc. 


The Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 


64 Union STRERT, 83 Beekman Street, 
Boston, Mass. New York. 





Skplights. — 








Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source. 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys, 


CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 


GARRY PATENT copied ROOFING AND IRON 
SHINGLES. 


Galvanized Iron sande Window Caps, Copper 
Gutters aud Conductors, 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
389 HARRISON AVE., - = BOSTON 














Picturesque Sketches. 


Comprising statues, fountains, cathedrals, tombs, 

iron-work, fireplaces, towers, etc. In handsome 
wrapper. $1.50. 

“An architectural miscellany which many designers 
will be glad to have.”"— American Architect. 

‘Sketches exceptionally fine. .. . A sourse of con- 
stant suggestion and inepiration.””— Boston Tran- 
script. 

“This interesting and instructive portfolio.” — 
P ovidence Journal, 


Old Masters 


OF BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. Translated by 
Mrs. Mary E, Rorpins, from the French of Ev- 
GENK FRoMENTIN, 1 vol. 8vo. With 12 full- -page 
Heliotypes. $3. 

The Boston Courier saves: ‘It is difficult ade- 
an: ately to convey a sense of the charm of this 
book. 

The N. Y. Star saves that “ it lets the reader into 
the real life of the artists. into their surroundings, 
and even into their feelings.” 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 
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BENJAMIN H. TICKNOR. 


NEW BOOKS OF TICKNOR & CO,. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF LORD BYRON’S 


HILDE HAROLD, 


Witru Numerous NEW AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS ON Woop 


THOMAS B. TICKNOK. GEORGE F, GODFREY. 


Harry Fenn, F. Myrick, S. L. Smith, E. H. Garrett, G. Perkins, F. B. Schell, 


J. D. Woodward, and L. 8S. Ipsen. 


Drawn and Engraved under the supervision of A. V. S. Anthony. 


An elegant octavo volume of nearly 250 pages, beautifully bound, with full gilt edges, in box 


Price, tN CLotru, $6.00; IN ANTIQUE Morocco oR TREE-CALF, $10.00, 


IN CRUSHED LEVANT, WITH SILK LININGS, $25.00, 
R. H. Stropparp, in New York Mail and BE ‘Messrs. Tick- 
nor & Co. start off finely in the line of illustrated books with a beautiful 
edition of Childe Harold’s Pilgrim» ge, | 


rpress 


upon which nine of our most accom- 

ished draughtsmen and seven of our most skilful wood-engravers have ex- 
pended the resources of their art. Given our choice between this poem and 
any other poem, or poems, that have been, or are likely to be, published 
during the present season, we should give the others the go-by, and select 
this, not merely as the most to our speci il taste, but as one of the noblest 
of English It is not the 


he fashion to pretend to admire 


and greatest poems in the whole range poetry. 


fashion to admire Bryon now, and it 


One 


is the 


Wordsworth may admire both without instituting comparisons be- 
tween them, and for Wordsworth’s sake they never should be instituted, for 
the author of Peter Bell was a poet uf one order and the author of Childe 
wh hi order, as every reader of 
Bryon feels, in spite of all that Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. Arnold, and the rest 


of the Wordsworthians may say to the contrary. 


Harold was a poet of another and m eher 


He is the greatest elemen- 


tal force in English song since Marlowe, and not to know this is to have 
read all the poets that come between the two in vain. There is a wild, 
fier issionate life in his work, even when it is most careless, which no 


other English poet except Shakespeare ever attained, and it is refreshing to 
turn from the finieckin, elaborate, rococo, make-believe verse of the present 
period to his manly and magnificent poetry. 

‘* The illustrations in this beautiful edition of Childe Harold are not in 
the 


good, old-fashioned, manly 


the fantastic art manner of period, but 
the 


drawing and engraving, 


are conceived and executed in 


style that characterized the best days of 
They are for the most part beautiful, and when they 
do not reach that ideal excellence, they are in all cases picturesque and in- 
telligent. There are no crotchets in them, for the artists who made them 
were content to illustrate the text in the direct method in which it was writ- 
ten. From the nature of the poem they are largely landscapes, the special 
features of each verse being happily caught with artistic gradations of light 
Taken as a whole, the effect they have 


ind shade. upon the mind is one 


of simple, serene loveliness. And they have a quality which we miss in 


much of the black-and-white work of to-day they will bear looking at 


nore than once. They should be studied as Childe Harold should be read, 


over and over again.” 


N EW 
Love; or, A Name. 


NOVELS. 


By JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. lvol, 12mo. $1.50. 


‘In ‘Love —or a Name,’ the wonderful extent of his imagination is more 


graphically displayed than in any former story from his pen.” Boston Home 


Journal, 


The Haunted Adjutant; and Other Stories. 


By EpMuND Quincy. Edited by his son, Edmund Quincy. $1.50. 


“Mr, Quincy possessed the imaginative faculty, and the constructive faculty 


12mo. 


in larger measure than any of his countrymen, Hawthorne, perhaps, excepted, 


and Hawthorne, if his equal, was not his superior."-—Bosfon Traveller. 
The volume includes the delightful short stories entitled ‘* The Octogenary.” 
The Haunted Adjutant,’ Lewis Herbert,” *‘ Two Nights in St. Doming 


Phebe Mallory,” “ Old Houses,” and ‘‘ Dinah Ro 


lins,”’ 


Aulnay Tower. 


By BLANCHE WILLIS HowaRp. 12mo. $1.50. 


** The tale has all the vivacity and grace which made ‘One Summer’ so widely 
popular, and it has greatly more. New- 
York Commercial Advertiser. 


It sparkles from beginning to end.” 


‘A story which, for absorbing interest, brilliancy of style, charm of graphic 
character-drawing, and exquisite literary quality, will hold its rank among the 
best work in American fiction.’ — Boston Traveller. 


The Duchess Emilia. 


4 Romance. By BARRETT WENDELI l vol. 16mo. $1.00, 


An admirable and poetic romance of Rome of forty years ago, the mysterious 
l semi-feudal Rome of Pope Gregory and his Cardinals, full of rich reminis- 


s of the ancient papal families, the Barberini, Colonna, and others, and sat- 


the dreamy atmosphere of the Campagna in the States of the Church 


THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


Mr. Howells’s Complete Poems. 


By W. 1 vol. 
Printed on imported hand-made paper. 
$2.00. 


Revised and enlarged edition. 
Fine parchment covers. Gilt top 


D. Howe .ts. 16mo. 


and rough edges. Ina neat box. 
The beautiful poems of the foremost of American novelists are here pre- 
sented in anew and carefully revised edition, with the addition of 100 pages 
of new matter, including “ Pordenone,” the rhymed romance of ‘‘ No Love 
Lost,” 


and the charming pastoral story of ‘‘ Bo-Peep An experienced 


critic of book-making has said that the new edition of Howells’s poems is 


by far the most tasteful and elegant book ever made in America. 
“The subtle, elusive charm that makes his prose ineffably delicious is here, 


too — the tenderness of feeling, the play of humor, the colorful beauty, the sad 
sweetness,” New York Evening Mail. 
English Home Life. 

By Ropert Lamp CoLurer. lvol. i6mo. Beautifully bound. $1.00. 


A delightfu 
years in England 
Maid,’ 


Customs,”’ 


account by a keen and popular observer, who lived seven 
The chapters are ‘‘ House and Home,” ‘* Mistress and 
Food and Cooking,”’ 


“ Parents and Children 


‘Courtship and Marriage,”’ “ ‘*Manners and 
“Church and Religion,’’ 


Milton and Vondel. 


A Curiosity of Literature. Bv Grorat 
low and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford, Vi 


$2.50. 


EpMUNDSON, M. A., Late Fel- 
ir of Northolt, Middlesex. 


l vol. Crown 8vo. 


Christianity before Christ. 


Or Prototypes of our Faith and Culture. 
S. L., F. R. Hist. S. 


1 vol. Crown 8vo. 


By CHARLEs J. STONE, F. 
Author of ‘‘ Cradle-Land of Arts and Creeds.’’ 
$3.00. 


R. 


Tuscan Cities. 


By Wicu1AM D, Howes. 1vol. Octavo. With many illustrations 
by Joseph Pennell. Magnificently bound, with full gilt edges and bevelled 
boards. Ina neat box. Price in th, $5.00. In antique morocco or tree- 


ealf, 810.00. 


A series of recent sketches of certain famous Italian written with 


eities 


minute carefulness and befitting elegance of style, and at once historical] 


instructive, personal, and diverting. These chapters treat of Florence and 
hs and Medici and 
poets, reformers, and delightful nineteenth-century 

The descriptions also ine] 
Pistoja and other rare old cities of Tuscany. 


Grue 





its famous churches and palaces, Ghibellines, 
suondelmonti, artists, 
Italians of all grades. ude Siena, Pisa, Lucea, 
There never was a more de- 
lightful book written about this garden and museum of the world 


5 





Davy and the Goblin. 

By CHARLES E. CARRYI 1 vol. 8vo. Fully illustrated. $1.50, 

‘An acute eritic recently wrote that the mantle of the r of ‘ Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland,’ had certainly descended on Chaz Carryl rhe 


fascinating ‘ Davy and the Goblin,’ recently written by Mr. Car and printed 


iby the 


in St. Nicholas, has been revised, rewritten and greatly enlar author.” 


er 


Boston Transcript. 


New Kevised and Enlarged Edition of 


The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and 


Ralph Waldo Emerson: 1834 to 1872. 


With fine portraits of Carlyle and Emerson, etched for this work. 
ited by CHARLES EtioT Norton. 2 Gilt top 
uncut edges, 


34.00; half calf, $8.00; half moroceo, gilt top, 


Ed- 


vols. 12mo rough edges, 


28.00. 
This invaluable record of the intimacy of the two great | 
hed by the addition of a 


/hilosophers has 
just been enri great number of newly-found letters, 
t 


covering about a hundred pages, and filling out many gaps in the corre- 


8} ondence. The new edition of 1885, therefore, has a vastly greater value 
than those that preceded it. 

‘“‘It may well be doubted whether the Anglo-Saxon world will have submit- 
ted to it for many a year to come, such a literary treasure as is here presented.”’ 
— The 

“A more interesting and suggestive collection of letters has not been given 
to the world since the appearance of the correspondence of ( 


International Review. 


20ethe and Schiller.” 


- St. James Budget. 
“It is long since such a book was published, nor will it soon be matched 
Nove can read the record without receiving a blessing from 
WILLIAM CURTIS, in Harpe 


ts refinement and 
s Magazi 


invigoration.”’ GEORG! 


* The co l ways as to 
relieve us even from the temptation to say that there is no other like it in the 
The Indepe 


rrespondence is so beautiful in itself and so rich inal 


world.” ndent. 

“In richness and fulness of matter there is nothing superior, nothing — one 
is prompted to say —equal to it in literary annals. The volumes so swarm with 
striking thoughts that we can confidently predict that they will be read a cen- 





TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston. 


tury hence with delight.” — Epwin P, WHIPPLE, in the North American Review 
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NEW MILITARY BOOKS. 


In Camp and Battle with the Washington Ar- 
tillery of New Orleans. 


By Wa. MILLER Owen, First Lieutenant and Adjutant B. W. A. Il- 

lustrited with 8 Mapsand 4 Engravings. 8vo. $3.00. 

A stirring narrative of events during the late Civil War, from Bull Run 
to Seven Pines, Antietam and Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, 
Chickamauga, Cold Harbor, Petersburg, Appomatox and Spanish Fort. 
Compiled by the adjutant from his Diary and from Documents and Orders 


A Narrative of Military Service. 
By Gen. W. B. HAzeEN. 8vo. With Maps, and Illustrations. $3. 


“This volume of Hazen’s will command especial interest from friend and 
foe, as they are eager to read what the leader at Shiloh, the holder of the crest 
of Stone River and one of the capturers of Atlanta has to say. His command 
saw especially hard service, and their career embraced the most adventurous 
part of the war. The work will prove a valuable addition to the already volum- 
inous Civil War history.””—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Forthcoming Books of Ticknor & Co. 
The Life and Genius of Goethe. 


The Lectures of the Concord School of Philosophy for 1885. 1 vol 
12mo. With two fine portraits 

This deeply interesting volume contains the results of the studies of 
Professor Harris, Dr. Hedge, F. B. Sanborn, and other scholars and think- 
ers, as to the career and works of the greatest of German authors 


Japanese Homes and their Surroundings. 


3y Epwarp 8S. Morsk, Ph. D., Director of the Peabody Academy of 
Science, late Professor of Zoology in the University of Tokio, Japan, Mem- 
berof the National Academy of Science, Fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, ete., etc. Profusely illustrated with original 
drawings by theauthor. 1 vol. 8vo. $5.00. 

A work of unique and surpassing interest. The art of Japan is a sub- 
ject of universal study and wonder. The home life of the Japanese no 
travellers hitherto have been permitted to examine. Prof. Morse, under 
exceptional advantages, has been enabled to see and study this wonderful 
people in their own homes. The results of his observation are embodied 
in this volume, and fully sustain the popular expectation as to the interest 
of the subject and the author’s reputation as the leading Japanese scholar 


of the time 


The Land of the Morning Calm. 


By PercivaL Lowe ut. Richly illustrated after photographs taken 
in Korea. 1 vol. 8vo. 

‘The Land of the Morning Calm,’ a beautifully illustrated volume upon the 
kingdom of Korea, is in the press of Ticknor & Co., for early publication. The 
author is Percival Lowell of Massachusetts, who, when in Japan, two years ago, 
was asked to accompany, in the capacity of foreign secretary and ¢ punsellor, the 
Korean embassy, then about to depart for the United States. This was the first 
dipiomatic mission accredited from Korea to a western power. At the comple- 
tion of its mission, Mr. Lowell returned with the embassy to Korea, where he 
was eulertained as the guest of the king for several months. In this way he en- 
joyed exceptional opportunities for seeing Seoul and other cities ard interesting 
listriects of the wonderful hermit nation. These favorable chances were availed 
f tothe fullest, and result in the forthcoming book, the most thorough and 
valuable description yet written of Korea, and the first full account from one 
wh» has been there, and illustrated with pictures from the first photographs ever 
taken in that country.’’-—Sosfon Transcript, 


The Virginia Campaign of Gen. Pope in 1862. 


seing Volume II. of Papers read before the Military Historical Society 
f Massachusetts. With Maps and Plans. lvol. 8vo. $3.00 


The Golden Spike. 


By Epwarp Kring, author of “The Gentle Savage,’ etc. lvol. 12mo. 
$1.50. Mr. King’s previous novel established his reputation for originali- 
ty and sustained interest in novel writing; and ‘“‘ The Golden Spike’’ more 
than redeems the promise of its predecessor. 


Italian Poets. 


By William D. Howells. 1vol.12mo. $1.50. 
3iographical and critical notices of the masters of Italian poetry. 


The Olden-Time Series. 


16mo. Pervol. $ .50. 

There appears to be, from year to year, a growing popular taste for 
quaint and curious reminiscences of ‘‘ Ye Olden Times,’’ and to meet this, 
Mr. Henry M. Brooks has prepared a series of interesting hand-books. The 
materials have been gleaned chiefly from old newspapers of Boston and Sa- 
lem, sources not easily accessible, and while not professing to be history, 
the volumes will contain much material for history, so combined and pre- 
sented as to be both amusing and instructive. The titles of some of the vol- 
umes iudicate their scope and their promise of entertainment :—“Curiosities 
of the Old Lotters,’’ ‘‘Days of the Spinning Wheel,” “‘Some Strange and 
Curious Punishments,’’ “ Quaint and Curious Advertisements,’’ ‘‘ Literary 
Curiosities,” “‘ New-England Sunday,” etc. 





NEW BOOKS 
England in Egypt. 


By GeorGe MAKEPEACE TowLe. Vol. 2 of the Timely Topic Series 
1 vol. 16mo. With Maps. 50 cents. 


An interesting account of the present situation in northeastean Africa 
and the Soudan, showing how and why British troops are there, and giving 
the origins of the bombardment of Alexandria, the campaign against Arab 
Pasha, the advance of Gordon into the Soudan, etc 


For a Woman. 

By Nora Perry. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.00. 

An admirable story of modern life in America, 

‘*Her prose is almost as charming as her poetry, which is saying a great 
deal.”’ — Boston Transcript. 

** Nora Perry is the only poet of pure passion in America.”” — D. A. Wasson 
n Boston Transcript. 


Social Silhouettes. 


By EpGar FawcettT. lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 

** All Gotham is busy gossipping over Edgar Faweett’s series of ‘ Social Si! 
houettes,’ and everybody has his pet theory as to whom is delineated in each 
portrait.”’ — New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


THE STUDENTS’ SERIES OF STANDARD POETRY. 
Edited by W. J. Rotrr, A. M. Illustrated. Price 75 cents each 
These books are equally suited to the use of the student, and that of 

the general reader. They should have a place in every library, public v1 

private 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake. The text is correctly printed for the first 
time in fifty years. The notes (88 pp.) include Scott's and Lockhart's, and 
are fuller than in any other edition, English or American. ‘The illustra- 
tions are mainly of the scenery of the poem, from sketches made on the spot 

Tennyson’s The Princess. The notes (50 pp.) give the history of 
the poem, all the readings of the earlier editions, selected comments by the 
best English and American critics, full explanations of all allusions, ete. 
The illustrations are from the elegant Holiday edition. 

Select Poems of Tennyson. Including The Lady of Shalott, Thi 
Miller’s Daughter, none, The Lotos-Eaters, The Palace of Art, A Dream 
of Fair Women, Morte d’Arthur, The Talking Oak, Ulysses, Locksley Hal 
The Two Voices, St. Agnes’ Eve, Sir Galahad, The Brook, ete. ‘The text is 
from the latest English edition (1884.) ‘The notes (50 pp.) include a carefu 
collation of the earlier editions, with explanatory and critical comments 
The illustrations are of high character. 

Scott’s Marmion. Printed correctly, for the first time. Enriched 
with copious notes and data, and the choicest illustrations. 


The Young People’s Tennyson, and the Select Poems of Tennyson, 
Second Part, are in press for early publication. 


Uniform with “LUCILE” and “THE LADY OF THE LAKE,” two 
New and Choice Editions of 


Marmion. The Princess. 


Tremont editions. Each in 1 vol. 16mo. Beautifully illustrated. With 
red lines, bevelled boards, and gilt edges, $2.50; half-calf, $4.00; 
tree-calf, antique morocco, or flexible calf and seal, $6.00. 

Pocket editions. Each in1 vol. Little-Classic size. With thirty illus 
trations. Elegantly bound, $1.00. Half-calf, $2.25; antique mo- 
rocco, or flexible calf or seal, $3.00; tree-calf, $3.50. 

These new and beautiful editions of these perennially popular poems are 

made from entirely new electrotype plates, in large and easily legible type, with 
more than thirty exquisite illustrations. 





Forthcoming Books of Ticknor & Co. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF MRS. CLEMMER. 
An American Woman’s Life and Work. 

A memorial of Mary CLEMMER, by EpMuNpD Hupson, with Portrait 
Poems of Life and Nature. 
His Two Wives. 
Men, Women, and Things.—Revised and augmented. 


The whole in four 12mo volumes, tastefully bound, forming a beauti- 
ful uniform set of the selected works, together with the memorial biogra- 
phy of this popular and lamented writer. 





Life and Letters of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Edited by Rev. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 2 vols. 12mo. $6.00. 

With new steel engraved portraits and many wood engravings 

Also a limited Edition de luxe, with proof portraits 

The biography of the foremost American poet, written by his brother, 
is probably the most important work of the kind brought ont in the United 
States for years. It is rich in domestic, personal, and family interest, anec- 
dotes, reminiscences, and other thoroughly charming memorabilia 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston, 


—— 
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Furniture and Juterior Work, 





Superior in every respect. 


ete,, furnished. 
furnished. 





Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator. 


Hotels, Apartment-Houses, Residences, 
tories, etc. fitted in any part of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, 
Send for New Catalogue. 


Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CO.,, 
21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


No Batteries or Wires. 
Offices, Fac- 


Estimates 








NATURAL WOOD ORNAMENTS. 


Corner Blocks, Round and Square Rosettes, Panel Pieces, Borders, 
Tiles, Medallions, and other designs for 


ARCHITECTS, HOUSE BUILDERS, 
INTERIOR DECORATORS, 
WOOD MANTLE MANUF’RS, 


THE TAFT COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Send for Tilustrated Catalogue. 


STAIR BUILDERS, ETC. 





SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS, 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Harwood Man’f’g. Co., 
91 Summer St., Boston. 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 





METALLIC FRAME 


WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS 


Send for circular and references. 
Over 15,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 


Brookline, Mass. 




















‘ 
+ 

et 
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End-Wood Mosaic Floors, 


Borders and Wainscoting. 


2 VOOD-MOSAIC C0,, 


Successors to W. ¢ 






























































). RuNYoN & Co., 























Rechester, N. Y. 














IMPROVED SEATING, 


santa Ghenches, 
Halis & 
OPERA HOUSES. 
Send for Catalogue 
showing 20 Best Styles 
manufactured by 


ACH, Andrews & Co., 


Successors to 
BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
19 Bond S8t., N. Y¥. 





815 Arch St., 


195 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
27 Franklin street, Boston. 


Phila. | 





Sliding Blinds, 


BEST INSIDE 


re WINDOW BLIND 
: In the Market. 


hd Made in Pine or Hard 
RN wood, highly finis hed and 
= COmprising the latest im 
g provements. 

Send for Catalogue. 






4 WILLIAM WILLER, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER 


Agents wanted everywhere, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





FIRRILL'’S EQUALIZING 
GAS MACHINE. 


Makes Standard, Uniform 
Cas, wirhout Fire, Danger, 
Smoke or Smell, using plain 
Bat-wing Burners. 

The only Machine in the world that can 


reliably do it. Send for circulars, and see 
who endorses this statement. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CO. 


39 Dey St... N.V- 





Composite Iron 
Works Co, 


rut 

Steele Mackaye 

PATENT SAFETY 

OPERA CHAIR FOR 

HALLS, & CHURCH- 

‘ES No. 83 Reade 
st, New York. 








New York Office and Salesroom : 




















#21 FIFTH AVENUE. 
As the end of the grain forms the 
Wearing surface, these floors are the 
f most durable that cau be made. 


Guaranteed not to Warp cr Bulge. 
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Ht Five-eighths & seven-eighths inches 
tH thick. Prices Low. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. Special de- 
sigus turnished on 
application. 









































Acme Window-Blind. 


See Illustrated advertisement in Monthly Nos., or 
send for descriptive circular to Mcrstatt & Klatz!. 
Patentees and sole M’f'rs, 227 & 229 W. 29th St. N. Y. 





age ATIC”. FIXTURE 

yrom wine FoROLDor 
1a Bunp AWN vEw ee 
s=7 PTO UEUR 


AWNINGS 


AS FO. NORTH & C 9 


SOLE MANUFAS 


BOSTON. 








R OYAL | Holels~ Steel Lamps | 


1G Churches, dll Lesie. 5 
ie AS i | Pas/s- ~ | 

' Lolleges. Gasoline, 
Asylums Naplhl ta. 


Lrude Lh/, 


“gluse if. POF bas Worl 
~*ADDRESS* = 


PFNNA GLOBE GAS LIGHT CG. 


7 & 49 No. 2d St., Phila. Pa. | 












— 


MACHINE. MACHINE. ih psioat 


‘Ne. Smo okey 
‘No Smell! P 


= 





13 COMBINATION 











= Oldest and Best Machine in use. 
ful operation. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 


Lighting Churches, Hotels, Residences, Stores, 


GAS MACHINE CO. 


1s woo 


Or any place wanting artificial light. 
Over 4,000 Machines in success- 














































































































American Fire Insurance Co., Phila, 


OAR SGAPTER Bice oc decvsccccvcccces 400.000.00 
Reserve and Liabilities. eecaeseese 852,970.05 
Surplus....-----ececeeee eee neecers 551,548.96 


Total Assets Jan. 1, - 1,804,519.21 





WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


|| Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Utfices, ete. Electric Bur- 
glar- Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus. 

Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 


IMPERIAL 


GA MACHINE. 


DENNY BROS. & CO., 

34 Park Place, New York. 

In use throughout the world. Send for descriptixe 
pamphlet. 


“OTTO” GAS ENGINE, 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent less gas 
than any other Gas sages per brake-horsepower. 


Over 15,000 S, TWIN ENGINES 


Impulse every 
Revolution. 


¥ The steadiest Gas En- 
gine yet made. 


” ENGINES and PUMPS 
COMBINED 











For Hydraulic Elevators, Town Water Supply or Rail 
way service. Special Engines for Electric-Li ht work 


Unexcelled for running Elevators, Wood-Tools, or any 
kind of Machinery. 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
33d and Walnut Sts., 214 Randolph 8t.. 

Philadelphia. Chicago. 
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SAMUEL FARQUHAR. ESTABLISHED 1836. 


“SOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. 
Slate, Copper, Tin, and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 
Order Box at Master Builders Association, | Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of all kinds. 

Inventors and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron 
roofs, acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of 
the best constructed and largest buildings in this country. 

Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 


DAVID W. FARQUHAR, 





FLOORS 


Of Public Delage, Bengt als, Warehouses, Stables 
sllars, ete. 


=e = Oe 8, 
Sidewalks and Carriage- -Ways 


Laid with 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
DURABLE, FIKE-PROOF & IMPERVIOUs, 
For estimates and list of works executed apply to 
THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., L’'t'd, 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R. BRADBURY, Manager. 








THE JACKSON 


neighborhood, showing i 
ture at 40° below zero. 
heated by one grate. 
that has passed through the heat-saving chambers. 


Dining-room, or parlor, 





77 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 





VENTILATING GRATE, 


Send for Catalogues and for Reports, from your own State 
large rooms heated, with out-door tempera- 
and chambers above, 
Rooms perfectly ventilated with out-door air 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 


and 


a 








The most approved 


STEAM PUMPS 


Now on the United States’ market for 
Hydraulic Elevators, 
House Tank Service, 
Railway Water Stations, etc. 


Water-Works Pumping Engines. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


DELAMATER IRON WORKS., 


16 CORTLANDT STREET, Works foot W. 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


HOWARD FLEMING, 


23 Liberty St., New York. 
IMPORTER OF 


PORTLAND CEMENTS 


Price Lists FROM THE BEST MAKERS. 


JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 


Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 
MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL. 
The Jenkins Dises used in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 patent, and will 
stand 200 pounds steam pressure. 
= To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped “JENKINS BROS.” 
JENKINS BROTHERS, 
New York. Send for Price-List “ A.” 79 Kilby St., 








K. B. & S’. ENGLISiI. 
GIBBS & CO.’S ENGLISH. 
STETTINER GERMAN, 
LAGERDORFER GERMAN, 
FIEVE A 1 BELGIAN, 
ROMAN CEMENTS. 
KEENE’S CEMENTS, 


Send for Circulars and 








71 John St., Boston. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 67 Greene Street. 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH SEERA, 





CHICAGO, 
250-252 Wabash Ave. 


- - Of Philadelphia 





Cash Capltal............csccsecscccvcces seseee . .83,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Imsurance........- 0 ---es cece cccseens coe seeeeeeeseteesenenres 2,156,781.63 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities....... .........-+.- 473,492.82 

3.250.778.61 


Surpine over all Liabilities -... 


W iIson’s 


A very DURABLE, 
niture. It takes the place of the 





Rolling Venetian Blind. 


HANDSOME = CONVENIENT piece of Window Fur 
cumbersome folding shutters, saving the 
studding-out and boxing, and giving extra room. Can be fitted with lower 
* sliding panel so as to close either half of window. Running in grooves, it 


joes not shake or rattle, and is a protection against thieves. 


WILSON’S ENGLISH VENETIAN BLINDS, 
To pull up with cord. (See cut.) 


Wilson’s New Patent Double Edged 


ROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS, 


Fire and Burglar Proof. Will outlast three or four sets 
of any other make. 


“ The Hartford” Folding Blind and Wilson's Flexible Car Blinds. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


§ J. G WILSON, 550 and 552 W. 25th Street, New York, 








'/Furniture ! ! 


KEELER & CO. 


81 to 91 Washington Street, 


Cor. Elm, 


BOSTON. 


WOOD MANTELS 
And Ordered Work 


A SPECIALTY. 


Estimates given on Architects’ Designs. 





= Water - Proof, 
on IY 





COMPLETE ROOFING. 
Deadening Felt, Roofing Materials, Asphaltic 
Cement for damp walls, foundations, ete. 
Send tor Samples and Price-List. 


WARREN EHRET ROOFING CO., 
Limited, 


108 South Second Sireet, Philadelphia, Pa 
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‘77 FEW weeks ago, a movement was made in the Boston 
H Society of Architects to secure some sort of uniformity in 
' professional charges among members of the Society for 
commissions upon works costing less than ten thousand dol- 
lars, and a schedule applicable to such cases was prepared, 
which seemed so satisfactory to the members that it was decided 
to make an effort to promote the adoption of a similar one 
by the profession in other places. Innocent as this move- 
ment appears to architects, the report of it seems to have 
alarmed at least one journal, the Utica Herald, which informs 
its readers that the Boston Society “ has adopted a new scale 
of charges for buildings costing less than ten thousand dollars ;” 
that “the rates are advanced,” and that the “architects are 
trying to rally themselves to form a strong combination ”’ 
‘‘against the public,” 
rates,”’ 


“to attempt to collect” “ exorbitant 
and so on; and it the promoters of the 
movement as being ‘not the best friends of architecture,” at 
least. It is fair to say that the Utica Herald is the only news- 
paper that we have come across which looks at the matter 
in this way, but there may be others, and we can do no less 
than hasten to disabuse 


denounces 


the minds of those who share their 
opinions of the misconceptions which have led them into such 
singular errors. 


|! 

in its new schedule. It is hardly necessary to say that 
something more is needed than the resolve of twenty or thirty 
gentlemen seated around a table to change the ordinary rates 
of remuneration for service in the profession to which they be- 
long ; and the Boston committee was not so foolish as to think 
of attempting such a thing; but, as all architects know, the in- 
applicability of the Institute schedule to small commissions has 
led to a diversity of practice in the profession in regard to work 
not covered by that schedule which has proved confusing to 
clients, and annoying in many ways to all parties. With the 
exception of the Utica Herald, we suppose that all persons 
in this country who know anything about architects understand 
that the standard five per cent commission on the cost does not 
nearly remunerate a professional man for the money and time 
which must be spent to do an architect’s duty by a small house. 
Not only is the amount of time and study requisite for condens- 
ing the modern fashions and conveniences into a five thousand 
dollar house nearly, if not quite, as great as for designing one 
to cost ten thousand dollars, but as much time is necessary for 
superintending it, and the actual disbursements are often 
greater, for the reason that the small contractors whom it is 
frequently most advantageous for the owner of the more mod- 
est house to employ are less known and less accessible to the 
architect than the more responsible ones whom he would ap- 
ply to in the case of a larger structure; and it is, according to 
our experience, usually necessary, in order to get for the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





would-be owner of a small house the greatest possible value for 
his money, to make two, three or more sets of tracings of all the 
plans, elevations and framing-drawings, and often five or six 
copies of the specifications, to be sent away to country carpen- 
ters and masons who cannot well leave their work and come 
to the architect’s office to make up their estimates. All this 
extra labor must be paid for by the architect; and the outlay 
being returned to the owner ten or twenty-fold in the saving 
in the cost of his building, as is commonly the case, it is only 
reasonable that the architect should expect to be reimbursed. 
For all these reasons it has been customary, for at least fifty 
years past, to pay for small work at a higher rate of commission 
than would be charged for buildings of greater size and impor- 
tance. So far back as the days of Andrew Jackson Downing, 
one of the first American architects to be employed on country 
houses, this practice seems to have been universally recog- 
nized; and the allusions which he makes to it in one or two of 
his books indicate that the charges usual in his time were not 
very different from those of the present day. Whether the ar- 
chitects of that generation had any fixed scale in such matters 
is not quite clear, but we should judge from the evidence that 
they had not, and the habit of leaving such charges to be made 
arbitrarily has now become a serious annoyance to those who 


| have much small dwelling-house work to do, and like to do it 


| well. 


As a partial remedy for the confusion, many of the New 
York and Boston architects, and we presume also those of 
other places, have had for years printed schedules of their own 
charges, covering all cases, upon which their negotiations with 
their clients can be based without fear of subsequent misunder- 
standing. Most of these, so far as our knowledge extends, follow, 
in regard to buildings costing less than ten thousand dollars, 
substantially the same scale as that embodied in the schedule 
drawn up by the Boston committee, although with slight vari- 
ations in different cases; and the Boston committee seems sim- 
ply to have carried out the excellent idea of collecting as many 
as possible of these individual tariffs, and reducing them to uni- 
formity. As so reduced, the committee’s schedule will be very 
serviceable, not only to those who have hitherto used individ- 


ual schedules, as a substitute for their own, but to the still larger 


| class of those who have depended upon their charges on a gen 


| by a modern dry-goods store. 
HE worst of these misconceptions is the idea that the Bos- | 


ton Society of Architects advanced the customary rates | 


fixed 

the time-honored 

five per cent rule, it should not be really as serviceable to the 
| | 

public as to the profession. 


eral idea of the fair rates, without the assistance of a 


scale; and we can see no reason why, like 


§ SINGULAR building operation is now in 
Boston, where 


progress in 

the old M isonic Temple, recently occupied 
Y by the United States Court, is in process of being replaced 
The structure stands at the cor- 
ner of two of the principal streets, one of which, after the 
usual Boston fashion, had been widened through 


its whole 


| length except at the corner in question, where, either on 
| account of the ownership of the land by the United States, or 
| by reason of the cost of altering the old building, the city 
| authorities had been unable or unwilling to change the original 


| line. 


As the building thus projected three or four feet into the 
street, constituting a disagreeable obstruction, the new owners, 
who bought the property from the United States, reflected that 
if they were themselves to demolish the old Temple, which 
was perfectly useless to them, the city government, seeing the 
land cleared, would probably seize the opportunity, while there 
was no building on it, to condemn enough of it to complete the 
widening of the street. Although they would of course be 
compensated for the land taken, the reduction in the size of 
the intended store would be a serious'detriment to their busi- 


| ness, while the very widening of the street would deprive them 


of the benefit of that advertising which a store prominent 
enough to block the way in a crowded thoroughfare always 
gets; and they resolved to manage their building operations in 
such a way that there should be constantly on the land a 
structure so large and costly that the city authorities would 
hesitate before incurring the expense of demolishing it. With 
this idea the work was begun by piercing the walls of the old 
Temple near the ground, and inserting needles, with shores out- 
side and inside sufficient to take the whole weight of the super- 
structure; and removing the foundations, to replace them by 
the foundations for the new building. As these approached 
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the sidewalk level, it became necessary to commence the sec- 
ond and more hazardous portion of the undertaking, which 
consisted in raising the Temple about fifteen feet, so as to allow 
the work of the new building to be carried on under it. Bos- 
ton is somewhat noted for the skill of its building-movers, and 
although the old Temple was by no meaus a credit, in point of 
construction, to the Masons who built it, having walls of rather 
incoherent rubble, faced with the “saw-tooth work” which 
pleased the unscientific fancy of our grandfathers, the contrac- 
tor in this case contrived, by putting timbers across the win- 
dows. and tying them together, to convert the shell of the 
building into a reasonably rigid box, under which were placed 
three hundred jack-screws, resting on the piles of timbers 


ing was then entrusted to six men, whose duty it was to go 
steadily around the building, giving each screw, as they reached 
it, a quarter-turn. When the screws had been turned to their 
full length, about fourteen inches, more timbers were inserted, 
and the screws were reset for another lift. So far, the work has 
gone on with perfect success, and by the time the old Temple 
has ceased to be of service in protecting its owners against the 
economical city authorities, the new building will be far enough 
advanced to take its place. 


UR readers will remember the “competition for historical 

F painting” held a few years ago by the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, in which a prize of three thousand dol- 

lars was, as most people understood the announcement, offered 
for the best picture of a historical subject submitted to the judg- 
meut of an expert jury on a certain day, two other inferior 
prizes being also promised for works of inferior merit. The 
competition excited much interest all over the country, as being 
ostensibly au effort on the part of the Academy officials and 
other distinguished citizens to “ raise the standard of American 
historical painting,” and, although the more experienced paint- 
ers of the country, who have learned something of the charac- 
ter of these Grecian gifts which it is so much the fashion to 
parade around the artistic camp, gave themselves no trouble 
about the matter, a considerable number of others sent their 
best work to the exhibition. ‘The jury of experts met, and, 
after a suitable interval, it was announced that “none of the 
pictures merited the award of the first prize,” but the lowest 
prize was awarded to Mr. William T. Trego, apparently as a 
gracious mark of the beneficence of the Academy and its jury. 
Mr. Trego, who had imagined himself to be a party to a con- 
tract with honorable men, and not a supplicant for such clem- 
ency as those who had induced him to enter the competition 
might condescend to show him, demanded the first prize, on the 
simple ground that this was promised to the author of the best 
picture submitted, and that his picture, by the declaration of 
the jury and the vote of the Academy authorities, was the best 
one submitted. To the ordinary mind there appears to be no 
defence to this claim, but the Academy authorities resisted it, 
and he was unfortunate enough to take his case to the courts. 
Now, as we have often warned our readers, any man who seeks 
to get fair payment for honest work is reasonably sure to suc- 
ceed by appealing to the law; but a professional man, whether 
artist or architect, who spends his time and skill in doing work 
for nothing, or for the chance of success in a scramble after 
prizes of any kind, is a being which the legal mind conceives 
with difficulty, and regards with a loathing which can only be 
appeased by subjecting persons of this kind who happen to come 
within reach to all those humiliations with which courts know 
In Mr. Trego the 
Pennsylvania lawyers found an easy victim, and after something 


how to discourage dangerous eccentricity. 


like two years Of iltig ation he was disposed of by the decree of 
the court that “the whole matter of prizes was within the dis- 
cretion of the jury, and they were not bound to give the first 
prize for a picture which they thought only reached the stand- 


’ 


ard of merit intended to be covered by a third prize.” 


T is easy to see, in the decision of the court, the influence ol 
I the notion which is so deeply implanted in the legal mind, 

that no transaction between human beings is conceivable 
except one of purchase and sale. In the imagination of the 
court the real intention of the Academy must have been to buy 
a picture worth three thousand dollars — this being the only 
legitimate exercise of any rational person’s intellect. Through 
the natural feebleness of their apprehension, aided, perhaps, 





by a slight obscurity in the Academy’s advertisement, a num- 
ver of those strange lunatics who spend their time in smearing 
valuable canvas with paints mistook the simple expression ot 
the Academy’s desire for an indication of some sort of prepos- 
terous scheme for encouraging their deplorable business; and 
were so far misled as to prepare and bring a number of their 
wretched works to the Academy authorities. ‘The latter, find- 
ing none which they considered worth three thousand dollars, 
picked out one tor which they were willing to pay one thou- 
sand, and offered this sum to the author, who was dissatistied 
with it, and tried to make the court help him to get more. It 
is unnecessary to say that the court felt bound to refuse this 


| request, and probably congratulates itself to this day on having 


which by this time had replaced the shores. The work of lift- 


so successfully defended the noble principle of nwdum pactum 
nullum pactum against the complaints of unpractical daubers. 
Perhaps the Academy is to be congratulated, also, on having 


| got off so cheaply with the profits of its ingenious scheme for 


j 


attracting the public to its exhibition; but we trust that the 
artistic world in general, in which we need not, perhaps, in 
clude the Philadelphia Academy or the members of its expert 


jury, will note the uses to which twaddle about the “ encour- 
) 


agement of historical painting,” and so on, may be put by those 
who use it with truly business-like intention, 


R. C. J. HEXAMER writes to the Fireman's Journal 
some letters on spontaneous combustion, which help to 
show the correctness of the opinion common among 
underwriters, that spontaneous combustion is a more common 
cause of fires than most persons imagine. After discussing the 
causes of spontaneous combustion in coal, Mr. Ilexamer goes 
on to speak of the explosive combinations of chemicals which 
are sometimes made up by druggists in the course of their busi- 
ness. It would seem from the account that physicians, who 


| certainly ought to know better, sometimes forget the chemical 


| 
| 


| 


| 


properties of the drugs which they prescribe, in their anxiety 
to secure the medicinal qualities which they wish for, and pre- 
scribe mixtures of a dangerously combustible character. ‘The 
highly-oxidized substances, such as chlorate of potash, perman- 
ganate of potash, chromic acid, or bichromate of potash, and 
nitrates of the metals, and those metallic oxides which part 
very readily with their oxygen, such as oxide of silver, when 
mixed with organic or carbouaceous matter; and iodine or chlo- 
rine, either by themselves or in combination, when mixed with 


| ammonia, are apt to form very explosive compounds. Most 


persons who have dabbled in chemistry have tried the experi- 
ment of putting iodine in strong ammonia, and allowing the 
black substance which is formed to dry on a piece of paper. 
As soon as it is fairly dry it explodes with a violent report, 
and even while moist, a sudden jar, such as that produced by 
the shutting of a door near by, will generally set it off. ‘This 
substance, according to Mr. Hexamer, is formed when tincture 
of iodine and ammonia are mixed, as is not unfrequently done 
by physicians’ orders; and if it were not that water is usually 
present in the mixture, explosions would often take place. 
The chlorates and nitrates are perhaps most apt to cause acci- 
dents, particularly when mixed with glycerine, tannin or sugar. 
There is a little chemical experiment, which consists in mixing 
chlorate of potash and sugar together, filling a thimble with 
the mixture, and allowing a drop of sulphuric acid to fall into 
it, when the compound instantly takes fire and burns like so 
much gunpowder; and lozenges or other preparations of chlo 
rate of potash and sugar or glycerine have repeatedly exploded 
in the pockets of their owners, and even in the mouth, on 
comipg in contact with particles of carbonaceous tooth-powders. 
Chromic acid is a sti]l more unstable substance, and a mixture 
of so small a quantity as eight grains of chromic acid, dis- 
solved in water, with one drachm of glycerine, which was com- 
pounded from a physician’s prescription, once exploded in the 
hands of the pharmacist who was preparing it; and a box of 
pills containing oxide of silver and muriate of morphia recently 
exploded while the lady for whom they were prepared was 
carrying them home, burning her severely. Although physi- 
cians’ prescriptions usuflly deal with quantities of drugs too 
small to occasion serious accidents, the spontaneous ignition of 
a box of pills may easily set fire to neighboring combustible 
matter; and the terrible explosion which took place in the cel- 
lar of a drug-store in Boston ten years ago, completely destroy- 
ing the building and every person in it, shows that great care 
should be exercised in allowing uninstructed persons to meddle 
with mixtures of chemicals, even if harmless in themselves. 
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NOTES FROM ENGLAND.!—II. 
BOURNEMOUTH-CHRISTCHURCH. 

« SOUTIT- 
OF - EN- 
GLAND 

watering - place 

is by no means 

a bad spot in 

which to spend 

an autumn 
month; and if 

a& summer of 

hard travel has 

given an appe- 
tite for rest, one 
could scarcely 
do better than 
seek it at 

Bournemouth. 

The Hampshire 

coast has not the 

romantic charm 
of Devon, but it 
is much more ac- 
cessible, and is 
at least more at- 
tractive thanthe 
stretches still 
farther east. At 
sournemouth a 


_— 
\ Seornnes ANWR 0) 
- set 





low clitf edges 
the beach, and 
the shore runs 


out rightand left 
into the 
of a broad bay, 
broken on the right by the island-dotted entrance of Poole Harbor, and 
pointing on the left toward the far-off white needles of the Isle of 
Wight. The bathing is perfect, and there are all the usual resources 
of a large watering-place : pier and public gardens, exeursions by water, 
reading-room and clubs, excellent shops, music and Paneh-and-Judy 
Yet it is not a large watering-place of the 
It is never vis- 





horns 
Norman Turret, Priory Church, Christchurch, England. 


join in their allurements. 
citified Brighton or of the excursionist Ramsgate type. 
ited by troops of casual covckneys, and it is not a close-built town, but 
(with the exception of two or three streets) a huge agglomerate of 
detached villas. Many of these are private residences (for there is 


it 


OE Ae by ini ell 


an: 
ITRLt NK") | hi 


Church, — with Norman House 


Priory 


no English sanatarium more in repnte), and even the lodging-houses 


are as separate and as domestic-looking as their more select neigh 


bors. The hotels are few and not and the rural aspect of the 


large, 


place is preserved by the fact that the beach and the cliff are pretty 
much in their natural state. There is no esplanade, as at Brighton, 
and the few close-built streets are at a distance from the sea. 

season” lasts 


It is the paradise of lodging-house keepers, for the “ 


all the vear round, or rather there are two seasons: in summer for 


the usual sort of pleasure and health seekers, and in winter for inva- 
lids and those who find the ordinary English weather an affliction. 


1 Continued from page 184, No. 512. 


«where clapb yards and the jig-saw have rioted together. 





The place was made by and for its winter population, indeed, and 
the summer season has been an aftergrowth. It has a climate even 
milder than that of the Isle of Wight, and a very sheltered position, 
and right up to the edge of the cliff it is covered with a health- 
breathing forest of pines. And these pine-woods are its great attrac- 
tion to the eye, as well as its great gift to the delicate lung. The 
public gardens occupy a long, narrow valley, with steep wooded 
slopes crowned with villas,— an extremely pretty perspective. And 
above, on either hand, the villas stretch for miles, set deep in the 
shadow of the evergreen foliage. A hundred yards from the edye of 
the cliff the sea has almost disappeared from memory; one might 
imagine himself in the bosom of some German hill country. 
Sournemouth, even as a winter resort, is the creation of the last 
twenty years. Sir Henry Taylor, who still lives here in octogena- 
rian repose, says in his * Autobiography” that when he built his 
house, in 1865, the residents included “two clergymen, two widows 
and four old maids.” It has now a population of sixteen thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-nine, but the enormous growth is wholly a 
watering-place growth. ‘The “upper class ” and the tradesmen who 
minister to its needs make up the entire list. Even day-laborers 
come to their work from the villages round about. It seems curious 
to be in the Old World and yet in a town as rootless as any in the 
New, with absolutely no “ associations” save those which cluster 
round the home of the Shelleys, a few miles away, and the graves of 
Mrs. Shelley and the Godwins, in the beautiful church-yard in the 
centre of Bournemouth itself. As a compensation, one has an unri- 
valled opportunity for studying the domestic architecture of the last 
few years. Truth dictates the comment, however, that it is not 
much of a compensation after all. Of course one looks for no great 
English homes and for no ambitious * eottages ” as we find in 
our differently-constituted watering-places at home; but amid a 
myriad villas, which have been built, too, under the most favorable 
n atural conditions, one does hope for an occasion il glimpse of simple 
beauty. IT have hoped and looked, but found little tu reward me. 
Abstract the beautiful pine-groves and the charitable ivy, and [ think 
Bournemouth would show a very ugly and a very unintelligent face. 
Of course where everything is.of brick, the result must be better than 
Bat solidity 





such 


and a conventional, rather stupid respectability are the best one can 
claim for Bournemouth And when 
more unconventional, the novelty is apt to be both awkward and fan- 


h uses, they try to be a trille 
all, they are points one does 
have really pretty 
Some- 


tastic. If they have any * points” at 
not prefer to unmitigated dulness. — I 
house, still less one with any claim to nove!ty in exce 


not seen a 
llence. 
times, even beneath non-success, there is a vague promise of future 
improvement; but [ fail to trace it here. It seems as though, as he 
builds to-day, so the Bournemouth architect will build till the crack 


Foreground 
of doom. It seems curious to me, by the way, that neither he nor his 
client has ever longed to introduce the foreign veranda. lL have 
noted but one faint and feeble attempt, and even the narrow baleony 
to the upper floor, which is so universal on the Continent, is but sel- 
lom seen, and still seldomer the paved terrace, which is also ubiqui- 
tous abroad. 

A deep bay. r inning the whole height of the house, is the nearest 
approach to an out This the 
of course; yet I can imagine few places where a 


loor coign of vantage. makes rooms 
very pleasant, 
greater than balcony or terrace, where a genuine Yankee plazza 


would be more desirable. One comes here to live out-dvors, whether 
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one comes here in summer or in winter, and the sole way to do it is 
to stroll beyond the limits of one’s own domain. In truth, lover of 
out-doors though he be, the Englishman never /ives outdoors, as do 
we on our piazzas, as do the Germans on their terraces and in their 
arbors. He takes his walks abroad, but he rests and does his work 
or play within the four walls of a room. Of course his climate may 
be named in explanation; but it sometimes gives Lim a summer of 
warm weather and absolutely unbroken sunshine, like this of °85. 
And even when it rains in England it rarely pours in hopeless, 
never-ending torrents, as with us. It rains either gently or briefly, 
and usually both geatly and briefly, even when most frequently. It 
is just the climate, [ should think, in which, though the terrace would 
often be useless, the semi-shelter of an American piazza would be a 
valuable help toward making life worth living. At all events [ know 
it has been a disagreeable sensation, during a long month of lovely 
weather, always to be indoors when not, as the schoolmistress phrases 
it, “engaged in taking exercise.” 

A contrast of a sort more favorable to English customs is the 
entire absence of furnace-heating. Hotels and very large houses here 
are heated by steam (at least in the hallway), but all others have 
only the open fireplace. Yet as this is in every room, and in the 
hallway of every floor besides, it suffices amply. But in this matter, 
of course, the difference in climate is all-controlling. 

Nor do the Bournemouth churches seem to me very interesting. 
In some the conventional design of the interior has been modified 
somewhat in a search for greater practical fitness to modern congre- 
gational needs; but so far as I have seen (I speak without having 
seen them all), the usual rows of columns are retained, though 
reduced to a minimum of bulk and frequency, and in no case is the 
result very satisfactory from an esthetic point of view. The chief 
church of the town was built by Mr. Street, but, although its parts 
seem to me well grouped and its interior prettily decorated, it shows 
a curious eccentricity in the treatment of its features, both large and 
small. The desire has been, of course, to do something unhackneyed, 
but as the method employed is that of associating elements of several 
Gothic styles, without any attempt to bring them into concord, to 
fuse them together, as there is, in a word, no visible original concep- 
tion underlying all parts and features, I think I am justified in using 
the word * eccentricity ” instead of originality. 

Some of the windows have fully developed geometric, while others 
have plate-tracery, which would not matter, of course, could one see 
the reason why, or find any harmony in the juxtaposition. Lancets 
are also freely used, which one can well understand in certain places. 
But it is puzzling to turn from the Decorated windows of the east end 
and south transept, and find in the north transept five graduated, 
very narrow lancets, each of which is cusped, and all of which are 
comprised under a hood-moulding that is returned square at the 
ends, like an Elizabethan label. I think even an eye which knew 
naught of historic precedents, would find such a composition inhar- 
monious. Neither this nor any other similar essay I have seen con- 
vinces me that it is as well (for an Englishman, at all events) to try 
‘free Gothic ” as to be content with more “ grammatical” practice. 
New ideas do not seem to appear, though there are plenty of new 
combinations of old ideas alien to one another. The mixture is 
mechanical, not chemical, and the most casual eye cannot help resolv- 
ing it into discordant elements. 

But if there is not much in Bournemouth itself to interest the 
architectural student, he could hardly have a better starting-point for 
brief excursions. Winchester and Salisbury are but two, Wells is 
but three hours distant. Corfe Castle may easily be managed in one 
day, as may Southampton and Netley Abbey. The villages near at 
hand often contain picturesque small churches (sometimes quite inno- 
cent of the restorer’s hand). Wimborne Minster is only nine miles 
distant, Christchurch only five miles, and both may be reached by 
rail. The latter is a charming little town, beautifully situated at the 
confluence of two rivers just before they enter Christchurch Bay. 
The splendid old Priory Church stands just beyond the town, and 
gains an added beauty from the old churchyard on the edge of the 
river, with the loveliest panorama of pasture-land and stream beyond, 
and in the far distance the snowy cliffs of the Isle of Wight. And it 
gains much, also, in that its exterior has been comparatively little 
restored. It has been injured by time, as in the loss (to the eye) of 
its choir roof; but such undisturbed losses mean an historic purity 
such as modern England seldom permits in a church of this impor- 
tance, an! a vast increase of pictorial charm, especially as regards 
color. ‘This is the great thing wanting — the color given by time — 
in England now, and one hails with double pleasure, therefore, such 
an exterior as we find in the priory church. The surface of the stone 
is really exquisite in tone, owing not only to the common yellow 
lichen, but to another of a more impalpable kind, which is of a deep 
but vivid red. 

The church was built by Ralph Flambard (then the Prior of 
Christchurch, afterwards the famous Bishop of Durham) about the 
year 1100. It has been largely rebuilt, however, since his day. The 
nave walls were remodelled and their windows altered, and a vault 
built in the Early Devorated period, while the long choir and Lady- 
chapel and the west front and tower are Perpendicular. But many 
bits of Norman work survive on the exterior, chief among them 
an angle turret attached to the north-east corner of the north tran- 
sept, which is of almost unique beauty, covered with rich arcadings 
and a bold, reticulated pattern in strong relief. The shafts of the 
lower intersecting arcade are ornamented with spiral or angular or 


reticulated flutings, and all the capitals show stronger Classic 
reminiscences than are the rule in English Romanesque. All have 
small volutes at the angles, and some a connecting garland with 
a rosette above, that speaks distinctly of a Roman prototype. The 
Norman portions which remain in the interior (the nave and 
north transept below the clerestory) are disproportionately plain 
and even rude in workmanship. The capitals seem to have 
been left in block throughout, and partially carved at a later date by 
an unskilful hand. It is impossible and would be tedious to note how 
curiously the work of many epochs is intermingled in this church : 
more naively than we are apt to see it, for example, in the great 
cathedral churches. It is an interesting study, and would be a doubly 
puzzling one had Mr. Paley not supplied the student with a concise 
but excellent guide, such a guide as one still calls for in vain in a 
great number of important English churches. But the puzzle, [ 
repeat, has not been as much complicated as usual by modern restora- 
tion, and is therefore of a stimulating, not an exasperating kind. | 
will only note that each transept formerly ended in an apse. On the 
north this has been remodelled into a Decorated flat termination, 
thongh the angle turret still remains. On the south, Mr. Paley says, 
both yet exist; but the apse has been blocked off from the interior, 
and I could not see the exterior, as it is approached through a private 
garden. A marked discrepancy in elaboration (Mr. Paley adds) 
exists between the two ends, that on the south being quite plain, 
while on the north the apse seems to have been decorated in the 
same lavish way as the turret already described. He deduces the 
reason, with probability, from the fact that the north side of the 
church faced the castle, and the circumstance seems to me interesting, 
as throwing an anti-Ruskinian light upon the supposed habits of 
medizval builders, who, we are told, unlike their Renaissance succes- 
sors, were svulely inspired by pious fervor, worked for the glory of 
God and not for the eye of man. and therefore as conscientiously and 
lavishly in hidden places as in the most conspicuous. 1 should add 
that both the turrets still keep their Norman stairs. 

The Early Decorated detail in many parts of the chureh is ex- 
tremely good — notably in the great north porch. There is also 
much charming Perpendicular decoration in various tombs and en- 
closed chantries. The finest of these last is believed to have been 
the work of Torregiano, and is a truly magnificent specimen of the 
transitional period — the main design being Perpendicular, but many 
of the details pure early Italian Renaissance in character. One does 
not too often see early Renaissance work in England, and it is inter- 
esting to note that the best example of similar transitional treatment 
(which is not a patchwork, but a thoroughly artistic blending of va- 
ried elements into an harmonious whole) that [ can remember is also 
attributed to the Italian sculptor — Bishop West’s chapel at the east 
end of the south choir-aisle at Ely. The reredos of the Lady-chapel 
is also a lovely piece of Perpendicular decoration, and the older stone 
altar beneath it is a survival seldom seen in the England of to-day. 
More remarkable still is the great reredos over the main altar, an 
Early Decorated work that was retained when the Perpendicular 
choir was built. It represents the stem of Jesse —a motive more 
commonly seen in stained glass than in sculpture. The figures are 
of large size, especially the sleeping figure of Jesse below. The 
branches supported niched statues, most of which have perished, but 
the central relief is entire. It shows the Adoration of the Magi in 
a very curious composition, the Virgin being in a recumbent attitude 
and holding the Infant upright on her knee. In its realistic naiveté 
as well as its rather rough execution, and especially in its feeling, the 
reredos reminds one strongly of German work of a somewhat later 
period. But both its date and its native origin are proved, I sup- 
pose, by the presence of the ball-flower among its details. The purely 
architectural interest of the later portions of the church is as great as 
the interest of its many sculptural and decorative accessories. The 
vault of the Lady-chapel, for example, could hardly be surpassed for 
beauty of shape and loveliness of rich groining in all the great maga- 
zine of varied vaulting which Perpendicular architects have left us. 
In fact, whether for architectural variety, for the chance to study the 
modus operandi of the ancient rebuilder and restorer, or for treasures 
of decorative sculpture, few of the second-class churches of England 
can offer attractions equal to this. 

An admirable view of the north side of the church is had from a 
little stone bridge which crosses the Avon on the outskirts of the 
town. One sees it rising in its stately length beyond its shaded 
churchyard, while in the middle distance are the ruins of the Priory 
and of other crumbling, fern-clad walls. And the foreground is filled 
by a most interesting object — the remains of a Norman house which 
must once have adjoined the castle. Fortified buildings of the same 
age (Ilenry II) are, of course, not rare in England, and small street 
facades are seen occasionally, as in*Southampton and in Lincoln. 
But a relic of just this character — an important, detached, and yet 
unfortified, house — is excessively rare. It is an*ivy-grown ruin now, 
yet many of its features are unimpaired. One gable is entire, and 
also a tall, slender turret; and, besides plainer windows, there are 
two of very charming design. Each has two round-headed lights, 
divided by a slender shaft and comprised under a delicateiy-orna- 
mented arch. In truth, nothing more interesting, nothing more pic- 
turesque and lovely, nothing more characteristically English in the 
very best sense of the word, can be imagined than this view from the 
bridge at Christchurch, with its intermingling of architectural and 
pictorial charm, its church, its ruins, its river, its pasture-lands, and 
beyond all, the white cliffs and the sea. M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 
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THE FONDACO DEI TURCHI. 
VENETAIN ARCHITECTURE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
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Palace of Lucretia Borgia, Venice. 


\ HE Fondaco dei Turchi was formerly one of the important pal- 
Jt% aces of the thirteenth century on the Grand Canal, Venice, and 

when twenty-five years ago it fell into the hands of the restorers 
it had the look of an imposing ruin, on looking upon which, regret 
for all that it had lost through the centuries, was softened by the 
sight of so much that remained of precious material, and still more 
precious work, The very decay conveyed the idea of the antiquity 
of the building, antiquity which expressed itself by the corrosion of 
the sculptures and the softest touches of amber color on the original 
polished surface of the marbles, each the work of Nature, produced 
by alternation of storm and sunshine, and which, being carried out in 
a natural way, led to a picturesque result. 

The highest form of picturesqueness, if a definition may be per- 
mitted, is produced by the work of Nature on the work of man; 
above all is this true of architecture, from the greatest buildings 
which express the combined efforts of nation, race and age, to the 
house where man lives, down to the very garments which he wears, 
and which may be considered his movable dwelling-place, in this 
respect but little different from the snail or oyster shell, and though 
for the modern realistic painter there may be no limit to picturesque- 
ness in the wearing out of clothes, there is a very strict one between 
what Nature does on a monument of architecture, placing upon it 
the mark of time as it rushes by, and what it does in order to roll it 
down with rocks and stones and trees, treating it as common matter. 

To say it in few words, this picturesqueness is that work of Nature 
on a monument which does not destroy the monument. With such 
touches Nature had embellished the Fondaco dei ‘Curchi for six hun- 
dred years, and looking upon it one could feel that it was old indeed ; 
one could rest beside its arcades with a sense of calmness, conscious 
of its long continuance, as it stood there watching the rapid changes 
taking place all around —a superior organization, on which centuries 
and events had no hold. 

After the Republic fell, the majority of the palaces in Venice were 
abandoned to decay. Seen from the outside they looked deserted, 
with broken panes of glass and loosely-hanging shutters. The Fon- 
daco dei Turchi began then to cover itself with wild grasses, and its 
roof was allowed to collapse, the rainwater came in and began to 
spoil the walls, then the marble facings of the facade detached them- 
selves, and fell down, leaving the brickwork exposed. 

An old mason, who works now with me in the Ducal Palace, and 
who acted as foreman in the restoration of the Fondaco, saw, when 
he first entered it twenty-five years ago, in an upper room of the left 
tower, what he describes as a beautiful wide frieze of foliage of dif- 
ferent hues; and he also saw projecting from the cornice of the first 
floor a cherry tree, which was rooted in the brickwork of a spandrel 
below it, and of which in the spring of 1861 he ate a few ripe cherries. 

The neglect which the Fondaco had suffered for so many years, 
was followed as a natural consequence (of which Mr. Ruskin has 
discovered the law) by a great desire for restoring it in order to use 
it asa museum. No matter how much it had suffered from neglect 
and old age, it might have been. possible to prevent further damage 
by keeping it as it was, much decayed, much torn-down in places, but 
precious as an original piece of architecture in every little bit that 
was left. But the municipality wanted to have it restored, and ac- 
cordingly the old Fondaco was pulled down, down to its foundations, 
which were dug up in order to raise on their site the new building. 

The Fondaco dei Turchi had been built about the year 1230, by 
Giacomo Palmieri, a Guelf consul of Pesaro, who found refuge in 
Venice, when his town fell into the power of the Ghibellines. The 
old chronicles say he was very wealthy, some say he was a Feudatario, 
and all agree in his having discovered huge treasures underground, 
among others a golden calf. 

Palmieri was buried in the cloister of the Franciscan monks at the 
Frari, and the following inscription was engraved on his tomb, de- 
stroyed long ago: — 

SEPOLTURA DOMINI PALMIERI 
DE CA DA PESARO ET SUOKUM HEREDUM. 

His descendants were named after the place they came from, and 
80 their house (ca, old Venetian for casa like Ca d’oro, meaning 
golden-house,) was known as Ca Pesaro. 











Giacomo Palmieri had a son, named Angelo Pesaro, whose will is 
still preserved in our archives, its date being June xv, 1309, and in 
it he orders his descendants, his son Nicholaus first of all, not to 
sell the palace, prescribing that he “ nunquam possit, nec debeat ven- 
dere, alienare commutare vel impignorare” the Ca Pesaro, But the 
Signoria bought it in the year 1381 for ten thousand ducats, and made 
a present of it to the Marquis of Ferrara, whose descendants in the 
seventeenth century sold it to Antonio Priuli; he was elected a doge 
in the year 1618, and let the palace to the Turkish merchants, who 
continued to rent it as a fondaco (storehouse) till the year 1838. 

The doge Priuli left the Fondaco to his son Jerome whose daugh- 
ter Mary, being married in the year 1648 to Ser Leonardo Pesaro, 
procurator of St. Mark’s, brought back to her husband as a dowry 
the palace that his forefathers had built. His family kept it till the 
years 1830, when becoming extinct with Pietro Pesaro, it went to his 
nephew Count Manin; by him it was sold in the year 1838 to Mr. 
Antonio Petich, who let a portion of it as a magazine for the tobacco 
manufactory. 

Saddo-Drisdi was the last Turk inhabiting the Fondaco: when 
in the year 1838, Mr. Petich bought the place, this Mahommedan 
parasite of an Arabo-Byzantine building refused to leave it, and when 
the head of the Austrian police went to persuade him to go, he 
pointed two pistols at him and nearly killed him; then he disappeared 
and nobody ever knew where he went. 

The original brickwork of the Fondaco was made of altinelle, so- 
called from the Roman town Altino on the shore of the lagoon, which 
was destroyed by Attila. We know that the early buildings erected 
on the islands of the Venetian lagoons were either made of wood on 
reeds, or of materials taken from the destroyed cities on the Conti- 
nent, such being the case with the marbles of Torcello; but so far as 
brickwork is concerned, the Venetian monuments of the ninth cen- 
tury, like the oldest part of St. Mark’s, the basement of the tower 
and some relies of the ancient Ducal Palace, were all built with large 
Lombardic bricks, but finding them too costly, or being unable for 
some reason or other to provide new ones, they went again to fetch 
the old Roman bricks of Altino; their dimensions are 0.20 x 0.08 x 
0.05 (the modern regular pattern is 0.26 x 0.13 x 0.06 metres). 

The mortar used by the builders of the Fondaco dei Turchi, like 
that of the contemporary buildings in Venice, was made with lime 
derived from the white Istrian stone. The mortar, as is usually the 
case with bricks used for the second time, did not adhere to them, in 
some cases, so that traces of the old Roman plaster were found upon 
the altinelle. Every column had an iron bolt binding the capital to 
the shaft, and the stones were fixed with mortar. 

The foundations of the Fondaco were either made of a masonry of 
irregular stones, laid in a hard mortar, apparently of pozzolana, or 
of layers of the same greenish sandstone from Trieste, called muggia, 
which constitutes the foundations of St. Marks. 

The restoration was begun about the year 1860, and carried on so 
completely as to leave no hope of finding a relic, which may be con- 
fidently looked at as such, of the original palace. Whilst the place 
was being rebuilt, the subtile arrangement of proportion in the arches, 
which diminished gradually towards the towers, was unnoticed, and 
the whole facade was raised again with the greatest display of 
mechanical precision and geometrical symmetry. 

The restorers did not stop to ask what was sufficient to the 
rebuilding of the palace, but they wished toimprove the Byzantine 
carvings and the workmanship of the stone. Every shaft of the col- 
umns, shafts which had been worked at first for some Greek temple, 
and had then been brought to Venice by the old Venetian merchants, 
were worked over again in order to obtain a perfectly new cylindri- 
eal surface. The Corinthian capitals and the more capricious ones 


of Byzantine workmanship, broken and chipped perhaps, that is to 


say, having the end of one or more projecting leaves worn off by 
time, were carved again in order to get a new one inside of the old. 
The ancient sculptures representing drinking peacocks or fighting 
animals were completed by the restorers with additional features, 
and the whole work was “improved” with fresh touches of the 
cbisel. 

Spoiled as it has been, the Fondaco dei Turchi still retains much 
which arrests the attention. I mean certain general features, about 
which the doubt may arise what relation they bear to the original 
work, viz., the height at which the palace was rebuilt, the general 
distribution of its facade, and the materials that were used in it. 

The Fondaco was rebuilt at the level of the old, that is to say, one 
and one-half feet lower down than the average level of modern Ven- 
ice. Inorder to prevent bigh tides from invading the loggia on the 
ground floor, a platform has been raised three steps above the pave- 
ment, behind the columns. It is curious to notice how, whilst the 
restorers had all their whims and wished-for changes and improve- 
ments satisfied and carried out all over the place, they were so seru- 
pulous about the level, and rebuilt the Fondaco almost under water, 
whilst it would just as well have answered their purpose to raise it 
one metre higher, marking on the corner-stones the old level. 

Some other opportunity will present itself, [ hope, to discuss what 
concerns the level of the old Venetian monuments, in connection 
with the gradual sinking of the Venetian estuary. 

The professional man who looks at the restored facade of the 
Fondaco may be puzzled by the facet that the lateral towers and the 
crowning battlements do not appear in the photograph of the old pal- 
ace. ‘The existence of the towers is proved, however, by the wood- 
engraving of the year 1500, attributed to Albert Durer, and though 
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the restored ones are not to be looked upon as documentary, it is 
interesting to recollect how the early Venetian palaces must have 
looked like massive piles of bricks with strong towers at the corners, 
hike our Ducal Palace of the ninth century, fit to resist the incursions 
of the Hungarians, pagana et crudelixsima gens, and how they must 
have grown familiar in the miads of the Venetians, who two centu- 
ries later, when their town was growing rich and safe, when there 
were no more incursions and there was a great wish to embellish 
Venice, the main features of her primitive palaces were retained, and 
ornament was given by facing the brickwork with stones, or other- 
wise decorating it with sculptures or with dises of precious marbles, 
throwing the central wall open into series of arches sustained by 
columns brought from the Orieut, and making the battlements more 
light and decorated. 

The restored Fondaco is all faced with marble, but according to 
what my old mason recollects he found of the old battlements, le was 
led to believe that they were made of bricks surrounded by a 
moulded framework of marble. For myself I feel rather inclined to 
believe that the brickwork of the Fondaco was not entirely hidden 
by facing. The object of some proportion of brick surface would be 
that of affording a contrast of color and also of richness of material, 
su that by means of its confessed simplicity the richness of the other 
parts might be felt at once, while, as is the case now, if the facing 
with marble is carried out all over the whole building, it imports into 
it a wearisome look of sameness and of insipid richness. 

We have noticed before how the shafts and capitals were cut and 
sculptured anew; in some Cases the reduction in size was not consid- 
erable, but in every case a good scraper left the restorer sure that not 
an inch of the original surface of the marble would be left. The new 
surface was polished with pumice-stone, omitting the last burnish 
with lead, with the idea the marble would get back sooner the color 
of antiquity, but as we know that careless polishing is one of the first 
sources of the decay of marble, so it happened that in a few years the 
columns and facings of the Fondaco turned white. To remedy this 
the municipality of Venice allowed the Foudaco dei Turchi to be 
smeared with nut-oil, four years ago, which would for a time bring 
forth the utmost color of the marble. At the same time the Farsetti 
Palace, the residence of the municipality, also a Byzantine building, 
lately restored, had been smeared with the same oil, and they were 
proposing to paint with varnish the south front of St. Mark‘s, and 
dye it artificially with smoke. In order to prevent more stupid steps 
being taken, I wrote an article in one of our papers, suggesting how 
those poor marbles should be washed and then polished, in order 
to obtain their natural color, and as regards the smearing of the 
Fondaco dei Turchi, | added this : — 

“Was it not sullicient to have taken away, by means of scrapers 
and sandstone, the color of centuries? Was it not enough to have 
touched with a sacrilegious chisel all the sculptures, annihilating in 
that wonderful Arabo-Byzantine monument every archeological, his- 
torical and artistic value, substituting often the vilest Carrara for the 
most precious Greek marble, and oppressing the whole building under 
rows of battlements whose origin is unknown? Was all this not suf- 
ficient, but was it needed to smear with bird-lime the marble that was 
left tous? They will be no longer trophies, but leave them to us as 
marbles, and time will give them partly the appearance of their 
former value, but if you turn them into snares for bats, dust and dirt 
will form a crust on their surface, and it will be a loathsome thing.” 

The day after, the oil was washed out with some alkali water, but 
its traces, like a disgusting leprosy, remained a long while on the 
marbles of the Palazzo Farseui, which at last were cleaned and pol- 
ished carefully last May. 

The south front of St. Mark's has now been polished with lead ; 
the best thing that could be done for those beautiful marbles already 
spoiled by the scraper. As regards the Foudaco dei Turchi, the 
same measure will be taken in order to save its marbles, which are 
precious and rare indeed. 

While looking back to the photograph of the old monument taken 
some thirty years ago [see Illustrations], which I kept as precious 
record, I asked myself almost unconsciously why I was nut born be 
fore; but I feel now compelled to admit that it would have been al- 
most impossible to save it from restoration, when this was the ideal 
way of preserving monuments of their time, and when daily expe- 
rience shows how very diflicult it is to save anything in a more 
advanced age, when all that have the care of monuments boast of 
their interest in and attachment to them, and protest they will not 
tamper with what is ancient and beautiful. Giacomo Bont, 





CounTERFEITED Pictures — “ The manufacturers of spurious pictures 
have hitherto been content to ply their trade sub rosa,” says the St 
James's Gazette. “ They seem to be growing bolder, however, for a coun- 
terfeit of one of Nittis’s best-known pictures —the ‘ Place des Pyra- 
mid s’— bearing the artist’s signature, or what professes to be such, 
figures conspicuously in the picture-gallery of the Antwerp Exhibition 
M. Jules Claretie states in the Temps that he has it from Mme. Nittis 
herself that her husband painted two pictures of the Place des Pyra- 
mids, andtwo only. One of these she possesses herself; the other her 
husband presented to the gallery of the Luxembourg, having bought it 
back from M. Goupil at a price of £300 for the purpose. Nittis was 
greaily annoyed toward the close of his life at the large traffic which 
had sprung up in counterfeit reproductions of his works, several in- 
stances of which came to his knowledge. Of the ‘ Place des Pyramids’ 
in particular, he ascertained tliat there were no fewer than seventeen 
copies, all of them bearing a facsimile of his siguature.” 





[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost. | 


SKETCHED BY MR. R, W. GIBSON, 
TECT, ALBANY, N. Y. 
\ yHE cathedral at Lyons 
*R* is of several dates, — 
twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. While 
far from a perfect building, 
as a whole, it has very much 
that is good, both in general 
effect and in detail. It has 
strongly, too, that quality of 
impressiveness, = which “in 
many finer churches is lack- 
ing. The view looking across 
the nave into the north tran- 
sept gives the character of 
the interior; finely-clustered 
shafts upon sturdy pillars, a 
tall, handsome main arcade, 
and pleasingly varied trifo- 
rium. The round arches used 
in the transept triforium, es- 
pecially, are suceessful, the 
thafis being enriched in some 


LYONS CATHEDRAL, ARCHI- 




















The clerestories are 
There 1s 
a curious example here of 
the inaccuracy (or intentional variation) in planning such buildings 
which is common. The pillars on the south side of nave are at the 
| extreme west end, nearly six feet out of the straight line of the first 
three from the crossing, that is, the line of pillars has a bend in it; it 
is not parallel with the opposite wall, nor square with the end wall. 
This is perhaps the most noticeable instance I have met, but lesser 
departures from strict accuracy are almost always to be found in 
medieval buildings. The arches in an areade are rarely of equal 
spans, columns are frequently of different sizes and different dis- 
tances apart, and 90° is one of the most uncommon of angles. 
The west facade of Lyons cathedral with its three large portals is 
a fine composition, although otherwise the exterior of this edifice is 
poor, and is much 
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hidden by sur- 
rounding houses. 
Each of these 


great doorways 
has three recessed 
jambs on each side 
covered with relief 


carvings in quat- 
refoils. An inti- 
nite variety of 
subjects is pressed 
into service, ¢& }- 
parently at the 
whim of the stone 
cutter. A Bible 
story will get a 
panel, or may be 
two or three in or- 
der, then suddenly 


comes a yrotesque 
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carving without 
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the others, and fre- 
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of rather surpris- 
ing coarseness, 
some indeed have 
been plastered 
over for this rea- 
son. But the mul- 
titude of incidents 
represented, and the richness of the general effect secure an interest 
in the work which n>» other decoration ean do. 

In one of the chapels of the cathedral stands the Byzantine con- 
It is all of richly- 











fessional shown in the accompanying drawing. 
carved oak ; it has been recently restored. 


THE OLD PULPIT IN THE FIRST REFORMED CHURCH OF ALBANY, 
N. Y. SKETCHED BY MR. WALTER DICKSON, ARCHITECT, AL- 
te oe A 
Tuts pulpit was originally in the Dutch Reformed Church, which 
stood at the foot of State Street from 1620 to 1805. Wien the 
church was erected, a bell and pulpit were promised by the Dutch 
West India Company. A temporary pulpit was substituted until its 
arrival. It was built in Holland in 1656, and had a canopy and 
| winding stair, which are both destroyed. ‘The hood is of vak and 
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the base turned. ‘The large panels are all carved, with exception of 
the one on which the door is hung. The brackets underneath are 
carved only on the sides which were visible to the congregation. 
The settlers of Albany subscribed “ twenty-five beavers” in payment 
for the pulpit; but, as the old chroniclers say, “the Chamber at 
Amsterdam gave 75 gilders; for the beavers were greatly damaged.” 
This deterioration in the value of the *“ beavers” being thus made 
good, the pulpit in time found its way across the ocean and up the 
Hudson River to its destination. Doubtless this is the oldest pulpit 
in this part of the United States. It is now preserved in the Sun- 
dav-school room of the church at Albany, N. Y., after one hundred 
and fifty vears of service. This congregation has had four distinct 
church edifices at Albany since the settlement of the city. 


DOORWAY OF THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY CROSS, ST. LO., 
FRANCE.! 
THE FONDACO DEI TURCHI, VENICE, 


For description see article elsewhere in this issue. 


HOUSE OF LOUIS A. BARBOUR, ESQ.; WASHINGTON, CONN. 


MESSKS. ROSSITER & WRIGHT, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


. 
HOUSE OF GEORGE V. CRESSON, ESQ., NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. 
I. MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


A GUIDE TO SANITARY HOUSE INSPECTION.? 


(oe great majority 
29% of buildings erect- 
ed in this country 
are more or less defec- 
tive in their sanitary 
arrangements. Not one 
in a hundred is made to 
submit to any ollicial 
regulation, and in those 
few large cities where 
sanitary construction is 
enforced by law and 
| oflicial inspection, the 
security thereby afford- 
ed is necessarily only 
partial. The law can- 
not itself be made com- 
prehensive enough to 
cover all the require- 
ments, and it is moreover constantly evaded through fraud and igno- 
rance. Such being unfortunately the case, it is a matter of very 
serious importance to any one intending to occupy a dwelling, to 
insist upon a thorough sanitary inspection of his new home. Mr. Ger- 
hard has furnished us with an invaluable guide for this work. It 
comprehends the examination of the surroundings and of the soil, or 
the general salubrity of the site, showing us, in a few concise and 
sensible words, what unwholesome neighborhoods and surroundings 
we are tu avoid, and what conditions of soil we should seek or guard 
against, and reminding us of the need of, and indicating how to 
secure suitable drainage. Then follows a careful inspection of the 
cellar and yard, drawing attention to the many ways in which they 
are dangerously defective, and touching upon the best methods of 
curing the detects. 
Next follow the inspection of structural details; of the sewerage 
and plumbing; of the water-supply; of the method of garbage 
disposal ; of the arrangements for warming, gas-lighting and ven- 











tilation of the house; and finally, of the arrangements for securing 
it against the danger of fire. City and country houses are properly 
treated separately, as also are apartment, tenement, boarding houses 
and hote ls. 

Mr. Gerhard says: “It may not seem out of place to utter a word 
of caution to intending buyers or lessees of houses old or new, as to 
the acceptance of general and indefinite statements made to them by 
real-estate agents, Let it be understood that it is not, at the present 
time, a part of the business of an agent to demonstrate the health- 
ful condition of a property. He is simply acting in the interest of 
the owner or landlord who commissioned him to sell or to ren', as the 
case may be, a house, at as high a price and under as favorable terms 
as he may be able to secure. Undoubtedly the time is near at hand 
when it will be considered indispensable for agents and owners to 
produce a certificate of the healthfulness and sound construction of a 
house; and the nataral consequence must be that houses having such 
proper sanitary certificate will command a much better price and find 
a more ready sale.” 

This custom would save house-owners from the very serious injury 
to their health they are now likely to sustain, upon entering a new 
home, and it is astonishing that it is not now more common. ‘The 
real-estate agent is not only unaccustomed to exam ning critica ly the 
sanitary condition of the building he has to di-po-e of, but he has 





1 From Cotinan’s ** Anfig 

2" 4 Guide to Sanitary House luspection, 
choice of a healthful home in eity or country By William Paul Gerhard, OC, kb. 
Consulting Sauitary Engineer. New York: Johbu Wiley & suns, 1590. 


pnities of Normandy.” 
‘or Hints and Helps regarding the 


rarely the knowledge requisite to do this without expert aids, and for 
them, as well as for the owner and builder, a book like the one 
before us would form a most useful guide. Living in a house with 
improper sanitary construction means not only frequent expense and 
“anaoyance of mechanics trying to repair an originally bad job, but, 
—and this is infinitely more serious, —it means frequent calls for 
the family physician, or continued low health of your wife and chil- 
dren.” ‘The expense of a “ sanitary inspection” at the outset would 
have placed the great expense of repair where it belonged — upon the 
shoulders of the one who built and offered the unhealthy house for 
sale. , 

Although the author disclaims in his preface to have made in this 
book an exhaustive treatise on sanitary engineering, but aims chiefly 
at forming a guide for the search after defects, nevertheless in many 
cases more has been accomplished than was claimed. Thus in the 
chapter on the arrangements for warming the house, the directions 
for placing the fresh-air supply for the furnace are full and sufficient, 
and again the method of testing the soundness of plumbing pipes 
with oil-of-peppermint is minutely described. For fuller information 
on other subjects touched upon we are referred to the author’s 
various works on * [fouse Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing,” “ Sani- 
tary Architecture,” ete. , 

The work before us is simple in style and systematic in arrange- 
ment, and shows not only a thorough knowledge of the subject 
treated, but a familiarity with the most advanced requirements in 
sanitary science. The book is not merely a compilation of what has 
been said or written before, but is essentially progressive, providing 
new means for meeting the new and improved methods of construc- 
tion constantly arising. Thus, under the head of Sewerage and 
Plumbing, recognizing the fact that it is now customary to thoroughly 
ventilate the sewers and all the main lines of house-drains and soil- 
pipes, whereby dangerous pressure is avoided within these pipes and 
their atmosphere is far less foul, a simpler system of house plumbing 
is given as admissible than was the case a few years back, when this 
general sewer and soil-pipe ventilation was not to be counted upon. 
More stress is here laid on thorough flushing of small waste-pipes 
than on excessive trap-ventilation, or on providing valves or other 
means for resisting back pressure of foul gases from the main drains, 
which seemed to form special features of the older works on sanitary 
plumbing. , 

Mr. Gerhard says, “ Make sure that there is a proper supply of 
water to each fixture and trap; that all plumbing appliances are of 
good, smooth and nen-absorbent material, and are arranged as 
simply as possible, without any concealed overflow-pipes or hidden 
channels, but with everything in plain sight, and their construction 
such that each fixture acts, when emptied or discharged, as a flush- 
tank, completely scouring the traps and branch waste-pipes, which 
latter should form a connecting link with the main soil-pipe, as direct 
and short as possible.” 

Mr. Gerhard also properly lays greater stress on having all plumb- 
ing work exposed to view and access than has been customary in 
former works. He says, “See that the fullest light and thorough 
ventilation prevail in tie bath-room and closet for the house-maid’s 
slop-sink, and make it a rule to have all plumbing exposed to view 
and accessible, doing away as much as possible with the usually ill- 
smelling woodwork incasing such places, particularly about the 
kitchen sink and the water-closet.” 


Other points in which this little volume shows itself to be well 


abreast of the times is in insisting upon the use of soil and waste 
pipes as small as is possible to carry off the waste matters without 
obstruction, and of plumbing fixtures constructed with outlets laree 
enough to fill and scour them. It advises against the use of 
T-branches on drain-pipes. 
bends or cowls at the tup of the soil-pipe ventilator. “All of these 


It shows the evils of using caps, return- 


are not only unnecessary but bad at all times, and positively harmful 
in winter time when the top ol the svil-pipe gels ch coed by hoar 
frost, Causing siphonage of traps, ¢ te.”” 

The folly is pointed out of using a disinfecting apparatus, in the 
hopes of rendering innocuous some ill-designed and unscientifie 
plumbing fixture. “ It is astonishing to see what a number of well- 
educated people commit the blunder of ti isting to such Wortiless 
devices, which are nothing more than disguisers of the odor, or, at 
the best, mere stink destroyers. Instead of striking at the root of 
the evil, by removing a foul trap or defective water-closet, and by 
arranging the soil pipe with a proper circulation of air, much m ney 
is uselessly thrown away in buying such ‘quack’ remedies. It is 
time that the public should know that, valuable as the sense of sme ll 
may be as an indication that s mething is wrong, it is not so much 
the smell which causes serious harm. Sewer air may be entirely 
deprived, by deodorizers or otherwise, of its charaeteristic odor, and 
yet be able to cause serious illness. It is far Irom me to underesti- 
mate the value of real disinfection in cases of infectious disease: but 
true disinfectants must destroy the organic impuri ies and verms of 


disease and not merely disguise a bad smell.” “If a zvmotic disease 


ix in the house, or an epidemic raging in a city, then it is time for 


” 


disinfecticn by strong chemical di-infectants. 


A Lona TELEGRAPH Span. — Tle longest spans of over ead tele- 
1 wire in the world have been put up by the French in Cochin 


gral 
7 i bo 
China. Two wires have been suspended across the river Mekor 
point where it is 2060 feet wide. The pusts are one Luudred aud sixty 


feet high. 
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ARVERNIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


E had occasion, a short 
time back, while on 
our passage through 

Anjou, to speak of a very 
marked form of architecture, 
of which that country is the 
centre. We have now to 
speak of another form, quite 
as clearly marked, but dif- 
fering not a little from the 
Angevin variety. None of 
the local forms of Roman- 
esque which arose in the 
latter half of the eleventh 
century has a more distinct 
character of its own than 
that which prevails in 
Auvergne. The architecture 
is as marked as the scenery ; 
seals it would be hard to find the 

fellow of either any where else. 
And the Arvernian style is in some sort more satisfactory than the 
Angevin style. The Angevin style looks too much like a mere ca- 
price. Why should people build churches so amazingly wide and low, 
and without any pillars and arches? It is always dangerous to ask, 
Why ? in any matters of this kind. 

It is hard to say why either an Arvernian or a Norman built 
in two different ways in those points in which they did build in two 
different ways, and to an Arvernian eye the Arvernian choice may 
seem as stricily the natural thing to choose as the Norman choice 
seems tous. But neither a Norman nor an Arvernian building has 
anything like so much the air of a whim as the Angevin building. 
Most of the points on which Auvergne differs from Normandy may 
seem fair questions of taste. Each way of building is effective ; each 
has its own specially strong points. We do not stop and look at 
either simply because it is odd, which really is sometimes the case in 
Anjou. On one point only we must draw the line. If we ask why 
— unless as a mere matter of caprice—the Angevin architects left 
out pillars and arches, we are driven to ask why — unless as a mere 
matter of caprice — the Arvenian architects built their west fronts 
and western towers of so strange a shape or lack of shape. 

But in any case none of the varieties of Romanesque art is better 
worth study than the noble style of which the once collegiate church 
of Notre Dame du Port within the walls of Clermont is, on the 
whole, the typical example. At Issoire? we find it on a greater scale, 
but a little later in date. Brioude has some special features of its 
own. At Riom we have not the pure Arvenian style, but a piece of 
instructive transition from that stvle to another. Saint Nectaire, in 
other points almost as typical as Notre Dame du Port, in most points 
wonderfully like it, differs altogether in one of the chief features of 
external outlines. Butin all we feel, as we feel in all these local va- 
rieties of Romanesque, that the word s/yle is out of place. The dif- 
ference is, after all, that of a manner of building, not that of a style of 
architecture strictly so-called. At Clermont and Issoire, as every- 
where else, it soon strikes us how much more these various types dif- 
fer from one another in their general arrangements and conceptions 
than they do in mere detail. Here, too, we see capitals, bases, whole 
windows, which might belong to one country as well as another. In 
these matters the various styles which grew up in the eleventh cen- 
tury hardly differ so much from one another as the later Gothic 
styles do. Here is a typical Arvernian church; most of its details— 
certainly not its south d>orway—might be found ina typical Norman 
church; most of them might be found in a typical Lombard church. 
Yet our Arvernian church, as a whole, is altogether unlike anything 
either Norman or Lombard.  Suill less is it like anything Angevin. 
Aavergne certainly did not sympathize with the dislike to pillars 
which became characteristic of Anjou. The style naturally has aftin- 
ities with that of Aquitaine, the land of which in its widest sense Au- 
vergne formed part. We come in, for instance, for the barrel-vault 
as a specially characteristic feature. But Auvergae loves columns 
and half-columns, and is not satisfied with the Aquitainan square 
piers. An Arvernian church shows itself at a glimpse as belonging 
to Southern Gaul, and not to Northern. Yet the style has quite 
enough distinguishing features of its own to claim to be looked on as 
a distinct variety of Romanesque, and for Auvergne, as distinguished 
from Aquitaine, to be set down as a separate architectural province. 

A typical Arvernian church has a character of its own, which it is 
impossible to mistake. As a rule, a square tower at the west end and 
an octagonal tower in the middle suggest to an English eve a faint 
analogy to Ely or Wymondham. Very faint indeed the analogy is 
to either; still the square and octagon are there, however much 
their proportions may differ from the proportions of the square and 
the octagon in the only two English churches with which we can 
compare them. The Arvernian central octagon has a strange look 
in the way in which it rises, not immediately from the four limbs of 
the church, but from a kind of oblong base which it is not easy to 
describe, but which is one of the most marked characteristics of the 
style, within and without. The trath is that the innermost bay, so 
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1 By Dr. E. A. Freeman inthe Geardian. 
2 50ee American Architect for August 2, i884. 


to speak, of each transept, those which in the ground-plan range with 
the aisles of the eastern and western limb, are carried up to the full 
height of the lantern. Outside, this gives the tower this broad base 
to spring from; if the tower was away, it would have a good deal of 
the effect of the high choirs of the Cistercian churches in Sicily. In- 
side it increases the effect of height, and it further supplies a new 
pair of lofty arches to increase the complication of grouping, and of 
arches crossing one another, some measure of which is necessarily 
found in every cross church. The effect of this very singular ar- 
rangement is, to our taste, certainly much better inside than it is 
without. 

If the central octagon has a base of its own to rise from, the square 
tower at the west end has something of the same kind. It commonly 
rises from between a pair of huge shoulders, forming outside what 
we might almost call a western transept, but which has a very differ- 
ent character from the western transept of Ely. Its lower stages 
have a tendency to take the shape of something like a narthex, which 
opening into the nave by one or more arches, is sure to make a strik- 
ing feature. And it is curious that this narthex not uncommonly has 
the air of being the oldest part of the church; at least it often con- 
tains capitals which may well be older than any of their fellows. 
This narthex again, as forming part of the tower, has other stages 
above it, opening into the church, sometimes by wide arches like the 
German triforium galleries, sometimes by coupled windows. Indeed 
most of the Arvernian peculiarities have, like this of the western 
tower and transept, a tendency to affect inside and outside at once. 
At the first glimpse of one of the churches from without, we might be 
tempted to fancy that, Angevin fashion, it had no uisles. The nave 
has lofty side walls, with areades and windows of two stages. In the 
lower range the windows are placed under bold, wide, blank arches. 
Above these an arcade of small arches and shafts has some of its 
members pierced as windows. We have in fact the windows of an 
aisle and the windows of a clerestory; only they are placed in the 
same wall, one above the other. To this arrangement, which looks 
strange outside, we find the key within. ‘The rule of an Arvernian 
inside elevation is to throw the triforium and clerestory into one. 
The piers, of whatever shape, are lofty; above them runs an open 
arcade, just below the springing of the barrel-vault, which seems uni- 
versal. Inside one hardly knows whether to call it a triforinm with- 
out a clerestory, or a clerestory without a triforium. It really is a 
gallery of the width of the aisles below, with its windows placed in 
the outer wall, above those of the aisle. Such an upper range of 
windows over the aisle windows is common in the triforia of large 
churches. Only then there is the clerestory rising again behind and 
above all. Here there is no other clerestory ; the wall with its two 
rows of areades and windows is the full height of the church. 

The east ends follow a type which is more common both in North- 
ern and Southern Gaul than it is in England, though it once existed 
in a good many English churches, from which it has now vanished. 
This is the type which we have already seen in so many of the 
churches of Poitiers, the apse with its surrounding aisle and diverg- 
ing apsidal chapels. But there is one peculiarity which Auvergne 
seems to have to itself. The series of apsidal chapels is sometimes, 
not always, broken by a single square chapel in the middle, at the 
extreme east, making the actual east end of the church flat. Indeed 
this complicated and artificial arrangement of chapels becomes in 
these churches so completely a matter of course that we almost begin 
to long for the simple grandeur of the great sinyle apse, as at Cerisy 
and Lucea, and at Peterborough before the addition of the retro-choir. 
inside we are less likely to weary of the majestic arrangement of the 
columns of the apse, ranged close together with their narrow stilted 
arches and the clerestory above, forming a noble range of eastward 
cancelli for the high altar. We have seen this at Poitiers; we see it 
again at Clermont, at Saint Nectaire, and at Issoire. And, where- 
ever we see it, we welcome it. 

In the details we mark some singularities in the use of ornaments. 
Speaking roughly of the insides, we might say that everything is 
plain, except the capitals. The Arvernian architects seem to have 
had little notion of the application of ornament to surfaces, and not 
much notion of the setting of order behind order. These are such 
fertile sources of enrichment in our own Norman buildings that the 
absence seems strange to us. The actual openings of the windows, 
for instance, are perfectly square and plain; but there commonly is 
a billeted label outside and shafts within, and the capitals of the 
shafts, like all columns great and small, may be made as rich as any 
one chooses. The doorways are not very remarkable, and never 
have anything like the richness of our Norman doorways. Some- 
times the actual opening is square, and that without any strongly-de- 
veloped typanum. In the outside of the apses and transepis there 
is often a good deal of sculptare and inlaid work; here sometimes, 
and in the insides of the transepts also, we find that straight-sided 
batter, we can hardly call it an areh, which carries us to Lorsch and 
Earls Barton, and the Pictavian baptistery. Otherwise there is little 
in these churches to suggest the earlier types of Romanesque—noth- 
ing perhaps except the strange capitals which have been mentioned 
as being sometimes found at the west ends, and now and then a mid- 
wall shaft or an approach to it in the many groupings of small shafts 
and arches with which the Arvernian interiors abound. ‘These last 
are a marked feature of the style. Its arrangements bring in a good 
many blank spaces, and each blank space is seized on to make an un- 
glazed window within the church. Such windows are specially com- 
{ mon over the lantern arches. The arches are commonly round ; but 
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they sometimes take the shape of a kind of horse-shoe trefoil, which 
suggests a touch of the Saracen. He has not, however, as in some 
other parts of Aquitaine, suggested the use of the pointed shape for 
the main arches. When a pointed arch does appear in Auvergne, 
it may be set down as a sure sign of transition, just as in Normandy 
and England. 

The contrast between extreme plainness in some points and ex- 
treme richness in others is strongly marked in these buildings, espec- 
jally in the insides. It is curious to see a church, with every arch 
left perfectly plain and square, with no enrichment of any other kind 
whatever, but with every column, half-column, window-shaft, crowned 
with capitals of the richest kind, not uncommonly alive with highly 
Classical foliage. In weighing the disputes as to the dates of these 
churches, the idea often suggests itself whether the churches were 
not built in the latter half of the eleventh century—nothing, save an 
occasional fragment, suggests an earlier date than that—and whether 
these magnificent capitals were not often cut out in the latter half of 
the twelfth. At the same time we must remember that we are here 
distinetly in Southern Europe, in a Roman land, not in a land which 
is Teutonic even in that modified sense in which France and Nor- 
mandy may be called Teutonic. Just as in Italy, we may fairly ex- 
peet that such arts as were practised at all would be more advanced 
than they were in Northern Gaul, still more so than they were in 
England. ‘The foundation of Notre Dame du Port is carried back to 
the year 580; we hear of a great repair or rebuilding in 866, after 
a destruction by the Northmen; we hear of building going on be- 
tween 1185 and 1240. This is a little puzzling, as the first pair of 
dates are too early, and the second pair too late. There is nothing 
that one is tempted to carry back to 866, except perhaps parts of 
the crypt, and possibly two rude capitals in the narthex, according 
to the tendency which has been already mentioned. And though one 
could fancy the capitals throughout the church being carved in 1185, 
there is nothing that one could fancy belonging to as late a date as 
1240. One is driven, though we may have no documentary evidence, 
to suppose a rebuilding in the eleventh century, with, if any one 
chooses, a certain embellisiment in the twelfth, and to infer that the 
works of 1240 were mere repairs spoken of in the exaggerated way 
which is not uncommon. 

We have pretty well described Notre Dame du Port in describing 
the general class of Arverniaa churches, of which it is certainly the 
best model, though by no means on the largest scale. It shows all 
the peculiarities of the style, and forms an admirable introduction to 
it for those who see the local forms there for the first time. The apse 
as seen within, has its fellows at Poitiers; but neither at Poitiers nor 
anywhere else have we seen anything like the Arvernian nave and 
the Arvernian transepts. The most characteristic, perhaps, on the 
whole the most striking view, is that which we get out of one of the 
transepts, which brings out strongly that peculiar treatment of the 
crossing and of the transepts themselves, which is the most distinctive 
feature of the style. But the most distinctive feature of Notre Dame 
du Port itself is to be seen outside; it is the south doorway with its 
sculptures and inscriptions. Its architectural forms are even more 


remarkable than its figures of angels, prophets and saints. Noth- 
ing more unlike a Norman doorway can be conceived. Here is 


a square-headed opening, perfectly plain, without shafts or mouldings 
with sculptures on each side, but scalptures which do not touch the 
actual doorway. Over it is a sculptured tympanum under a flat pedi- 
ment; over that is another sculptured tympanum under a horse-shoe 
arch. ‘The sculptures go on in the capitals of the neighboring tran- 
sept, where the Sacrifice of Isaac is prominent at one of the angles. 

Both the towers are modern; but from the appearance of other 
churches of the type, we may infer that they fairly represent their older 
predecessors. ‘The west front strikes one used to either Norman or 
Lombard forms as wonderfully mean and awkward. But it is the 
custom of the country, and we get used to it. Indeed, at Notre Dame 
the western part is so huddled in among houses, that we hardly take 
in its full proportion or disproportion. For that we must go to Issoire. 


THE NEW YORK EXIIIBITION OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWINGS. 


ROM beneath a pile of what we believed consisted only of used 
| copy and proof, we have resurrected the circular which gives the 
necessary information concerning the Exhibition of Architectural 
Drawings to be held in conjunction with the Salmagundi Club, and 
give it below without further delay. 
New YorK, October 1, 1885. 
DvurinG the month of January next, an Exhibition of Architectu- 
ral Drawings will be held in New York in connection with the Eighth 
Anoual Exhibition of the Salmagundi Club. It will open on the 
11th of January, and close on the lst of February. 
The undersigned have been designated as a committee to make all 
the necessary arrangements, and to select from the drawings that may 
1 to exhibit. 


be offered such as they may find it practicabl 

You are invited to contribute to this Exhibition. 

Drawings will be received at the American Art Galleries, No. 6 
East 23d Street, from lhursday, the 31st of December, to Saturday, 
They must be sent at the expense and 
at the risk of the contributors. ‘They must either be in frames or 
mounted on stretchers with proper borders or mats. All those from 
out of town to be sent at any time before the 31st of December, to 


the 2d of January, inclusive. 





| 
| 


| 
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Louis R. Menger, 85 Dey Street, who, for a nominal charge, will see 
that they are forwarded to the galleries in due season. He will also 
provide frames and stretchers for drawings sent to him unmounted, 
at a reasonable price, and will return the drawings to the owners, 
mounted or unmounted, as may be desired. 

The gentlemen whose names are given below have consented to 
act as sub-committees in Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia, and are 
authorized to designate from the drawings offered for their inspection 
such as it may seem most desirable to send on. It is hoped that this 
will save contributors needless expense and trouble. 

Contributors in the above-named places will please notify the local 
committee by the 1st of December. 

All contributors will please fill out the enclosed blanks and forward 
to F. A. Wright, 149 Broadway, New York, as soon as practicable. 

All drawings should be plainly marked on the back, with the name 
and address of the owner, and the title of the Drawing. If for sale, 
the price should be stated. 

H. O. Avery, 

C. L. W. Expuitz, Pror. 
Ricuarp M. Hunt, F. C 
R. H. Roserrson, | ee 


Wm. B. Turuitt, 

Wn. R. Ware, 
WITHERS, 
Wricurt, See., 

149 Broadway, N. 5. 
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SUB-COMMITTEES. 
Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 
E. C. Canor. D. H. BurnuHaAmM. J. H. Winprim. 
E. M. WHEELRIGHT, JoHun W. Roor, T. P. CHANDLER, Jr., 
6 Beacon Street. 115 Dearborn St. 302 Walnut Street. 
C. A, CUMMINGS. Henry I. Cops. Bens. LInFvor. 
POUND-FOOT vs. POUND-YARD. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., November 9, 1885. 
To Tur Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — 1 would like to ask, through the medium of your yal- 
uable paper, why three out of four of our most prominent rolling- 
mills express the weights of their different sections of “ shape iron ” 
in terms of pounds per yard instead of pounds per foot ? 

From the writer’s point of view, that of a structural engineer, the 
pound-foot unit is by far the best, for even if the few rolling-mills 
have a good reason for the adoption of the pound-yard unit, it is 
questionable whether it is of as great importance as the pound-foot 
unit to the many engineers. The engineer and architect, when deal- 
ing with iron structures, invariably use the foot-unit in preference to 
the yard, and the trouble of conversion from yard to feet, to the 
architect in making his estimates of weights and cost, to the engineer 
in making his estimates, his orders for the mills, his checks of in- 
voices, though small separately, appears to the writer to be greater 
in toto than any additional trouble, if there be any, at the mill in the 
use of the foot over that of the vard. The conversion from the yard 
to the foot made by the architect and engineer gives a possibility for 
error which would not exist if the mills would adopt the foot in the 
first instance. The different sections of the mills would be more 
comparable, and to those using sections of the different mills, time 
would be saved, chances for error avoided, by the uniform adoption 
of the pound-foot standard. 

It would therefore be to the advantage of both engineer and archi- 
tect if the rolling-mills could find it convenient to adopt the pound- 
foot unit in place of the pound-yard. 

I am, sir, yours truly, A. D. OrTEweELt. 

UNREMUNERATED DECORATIVE COMPETITIONS. 
To rue Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— Decorators must place a very low estimate on their 
talents, judging from the following incident, which is one of many. 
They are evidently willing to furnish designs for the uncertain re- 
An architect writes to me, 
saying that he is requested to svlicit designs and estimates for a 
stained-glass memorial window — figure compositions. 


munerations of a possible commission. 


On my writ- 
ing for further information, and stating my objections to undertake 
so serious a thing as an historical composition without compensation, 
I receive a reply to the effect that his clients “ would be unwilling to 
pay fora design that might not suit.” With very little effort and 
almost no expense one might form a first-rate collection in this way. 
I have protested before in these columns against this suicidal policy 
pursued by decorators, but without result; yet 1 console myself with 
the vigorous old French saw: “A force de furger on devient forgeron.” 
Very truly, FReEDEKIC CROWNINSHIELD. 


A QUESTION OF COMMISSION, 
To tHE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Si 
waited for with interest: A. has decided to erect a building. That the 


— Your opinion on the following statement of fact is 


best results may be attained, he concludes to have a competition for 
the plans. So he issues a circular to a number of architects in this 
and other States. ‘The circular sets forth the requirements of the 


building, and I would say that it is the best one that has come to my 
notice. : 

Paragraph six of said circular reads as follows: “ The successful 
competitor alone shall receive compensation for his plans, spec ifica- 


tions and details; all other plans to be returned.” 
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Paragraph eighth is as follows : “ It is the expectation of the Board 
to erect the building under the supervision of a superintendent of 
construction, and the specifications and details must be full and com- 
plete enough to enable the Board to contract for each branch of 
work separately. Personal supervision of the architect will, there- 
fore, not be required.” 

Paragraph nine: ** The compensation for plans, details and speci- 
fication shall not exceed two-angl-one-half per cent of cost.” 

Paragraph ten: “The Board, in the selection of a plan, will be 
aided by a skilled architect.” 

Plans were submitted, and after due examination a vote resulted 
in the unanimous choice of a design submitted by “ B.,” who, imme- 
diately after consultation with “A.,” prepared said plans in accord- 
ance with paragraph eight as above. The work was let in separate 
contracts. The plans showed the necessary arrangement of all hot 
and cold air-flues, registers, ventilation-tlues, hollow floors, location 
of furnaces, and the specifications set forth all necessary instructions 
in detail. It was known at the time of commencing work on the 
working-drawings what furnace would be used; in fact, the Board 
had awarded the contract for the furnaces at that time. 

Question: Is B. fairly entitled to receive commission on the cost of 
the furnaces, as under paragraph nine ? Lb. 

Yes.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Site or THE Great Easrery. — The Great Eastern, the largest 
steamsiip in the world, was sold at public auction October 30, for £26,- 
200 ae construction of the Great Eastern was begun May 1, 1554, 
and the work of launching her, which lasted from November 3, 1857, to 
January 31, 1858, cost £60,000, hydraulic pressure being employed. Her 
extreme length is six hundred and eighty feet, breadth eighty-two and 
one half feet, and including paddle boxes one hundred and eighteen 
feet, height fifty-eight feet, or seventy feet to top of bulwarks. She 
has eight engines capable in actual work of 11,000 horse-power, and 
has besides twenty auxiliary engines. She was sold in 1864 for £25,000, 
and was employed on several vccasions with success as a Cable-laying 


} 
Vessel. 





Crusuinc Limit or Cotumys. —In preparing a plan for an electric 
lighthouse, M. Bourdais, the architect of the Palace of the Trocadéro, 
investigated the height to which a column of different materials could 


be raised without crushing under its own weight. The weight of a 
pyramid with a square base may be expressed by the equation : 
h 
P Db “ J 
3 


in which D represents the side of the base of the pyramid, A the height, 


and 0 the densily. 


: ; : zs 
The resistance is: R Di 
Hence R= 148 
ha SR 
J 


If we take for the limiting value of R one-sixth of the load, which 
produces crushing in iron, and one twentieth fur different varieties of 
stone, we may deduce the following table : 





MATERIAL. R. 6. H. 
Pruphyry,......scccccccescoesess -++2,470,000 2,870 2.550 metres, 
I : - 6,090,000 7.800 yoy of 
Grrauite, ad Dee BOD sBbOe SHES eee SOU OO 2.700 an “ 

Such are the practical limits to which a pyramid migit be raised in 
the respective materials. It is evident that the Egyptians, in the great 
syramid of Cheops, stopped far below the limit. If the prismatic form 
} . I I 
were adopted, the height could ve only one-third as great. — Lumiére 
Elect e, February 21, 1880. 


Ovp New York Firerraces.— Ou “ Monday, October ye second,” 
just 181 years ago, a Boston lady undertook a journey to New York 
city, an account of which was published in 1825, from a diary in the 
author's own hand-writing, “ being a faithful record of Madam Knight's 
adventures over ‘that tract of country where she traveled about a fort- 
night on horseback under the direction of a hired guide.” Madam 
seeins to have been much pleased with New York, where she made many 
acquaintances am mgst the goou women of the city, “ who courteously 
invited me to their houses, and generously entertained me.” And her 
description of the city at that time is well worth reading. She says: 
“The Cittie of New York is a pleasant well compacted place, situated 
on a Commodious River which isa fine harbor for shipping. Thhe Build 
ings, Brick Generaly, very stately and high, though not altogether like 
ours in Boston Tne Bricks in some of the houses are of divers Coul- 
lers and laid in Checkers, being glazed look very agreeable. The in- 
side of them are neat to admiration, the wooden-work, for only the walls 
are plastered, and the Sumers and Gist are plained and kept very white 
scowr'd as 80 is all the partitions if made of Bords. The fire-places have 
no Jambs (as ours have) But the Backs run flush with the walls and the 
Hearth is of Tyles and is as farr out into the Room at the Ends as be 
fore the fire, which is Generally Five foot in the Low’r rooms, and the 
piece over where the mantle tree should be is made as ours with Joy- 
ner’s work, and as I supose is fasten’d to iron roods inside. The House 
where the Vendue was, had Chimney Corners like ours and they and 
the hearths were laid with the finest tile that I ever see, and the stair- 
cases laid all with white tile which is very clean, and so are the walls 
of the Kitchen which had a brick floor. They were making Great prep- 
arations to Receive their Govenor, Lord Carnbury from the Jerseys, and 
for that End raised the Miliua to Gard him on shore to the fort.’— 


Weekly Statement. 





Prices ror O_p Frencu Furniture. — The Executors of the late 
Earl of Craven having decided to sell the fine old French furniture of 
the time of Louis X1V and Louis XV, it was disposed of by auction 
on Tuesday last. It was mostly considerably worn, but, being of such 
excellent work and style, it nevertheless brought bigh prices. ‘The 
drawing-room suit, in the style of Louis XIV, carved and gilt chairs, 
with ottomans and settees covered in crimson satin damask, sold 
for £367 10s. ; aninlaid rosewood and tulipwood table, Louis XV style, 
mounted with ormolu, for £73 10s.; a fine old Louis XLV black bull 
writing-table, mounted in ormolu, £52 10s.; a very handsome old buh| 
and tortoise-shell writing-table of the same style, £73 10s. Several 
other good pieces of furniture sold at from 40 to 50 guineas, the pur- 





chasers being all the principal dealers in old furniture. — London Times, 
Tue ComMIsSsION ON THE NEW Tower Bripce — Rather a nice 


point was raised at a meeting of the Court of Common Council last week 
as to who should superintend the erection of the proposed ‘lower Bridge, 
Mr. Horace Jones, as well known, is the City architect, a position whict: 
has attached to it, what one of the deputies described as “a handsome 
salary.” Mr. Horace Jones had prepared the design for the bridgy 
which had received the sanction of the Legislature, but he had very 
properly declined being responsible for carrying out such a large engi- 
neering work. It was proposed, therefore, that Mr. J. Woolfe Barry 
and Mr. Horace Jones should jointly undertake the work, the latter 
gentleman superintending such part as would fall within his more im- 
mediate province. Mr. Barry not being in receipt of “a handsome sal- 
ary” from the City, very naturally desired to be remunerated for his 
services, and had intimated that he should expect the standard commis- 
sion of five per cent, aud as the Parliamentary estimate was £610,000 , 
this would amount to £30,500. After a good deal of discussion the 
Court agreed by majority of forty-two votes that £30,000 should be 
paid to Mr. Jones and Mr. Barry, and they should be left to agree be 
tween themselves how they should divide the sum. The arrangement 
certainly leaves room for citizens and tax-payers who may be at all in 
clined to be captious to make unpleasant remarks. Supposing the build 
ing of bridges, even the architectural part of such structures, is outside 
the pale of Mr. Horace Jones’s duties, 1t would have been far better, so 
the captious ones will say, to have employed an independent architect 
Mr. Jones must either have a deal of slack time on his hands or he will 
have to put in a powerful quantity of overtime if he is to earn any con 
siderable portion of the £30,000. On the other hand, Mr. Jones has al 
ready done more that he was legally obliged to do in return for his 
“ handsome salary” in preparing the designs, and doubtless fully de- 
serves a little extra consideration in consequence of the extra work and 
responsibility thrown on his hands ; besides which he will no doubt have 
tu engage quite a considerable staff in carrying out the details of the 
design. ‘These jobs are never the lucrative thing that ordinary people 
imagine them to be — Engineering. 


TELPHERAGE. — Telpherage is the name which has been given to a 
sysiem of automatically-transporting goods by the agency of electricity 
as the motive power, which system was the invention of the late Pro- 
fessor Fleeming Jenkin. Dying in June last, however, the Professor 
did not live to see his ingenious ideas carried out on a practical scale. 
He had begun the construction of a telpher line on the estate of Lord 
Hampden, at Glynde, near Lewes, but his plans had to be perfected by 
Professor Perry, his successor as the engineer to the Telpherage Com- 
pany. This line has been completed, and was formally opened on Sat- 
urday, October 17, by Lady Hampden, who electrically started a loaded 
train on the line. A special train conveyed a large number of visitors 
from Victoria Station to Glynde. The line is a double one, nearly a 
mile in length, and is composed of two sets of steel rods, three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter, supported on wooden posts of T-shape, and 


about eighteen feet high. The wires are supported one on either end 
f the cross-piece of the T, which is eight feet long. The carriers, or 


skips, as they are technically termed, are iron trougli-shaped buckets, 
each holding about two hundred weight, and suspended from the line by 
a light iron frame, at the upper end of which is a pair of grooved 
wheels running on the line of rods. A train is made up of ten of these 
skips, which are in electrical connection with each other, and with an 
electrical motor which is placed in the middle of the train, having five 
skips in front of and five behind it. Ata point about midway of the 
length of the line is the engine-house, in which is a steam engine which 
drives the dynamos. From these latter the current is led to the line 
and thus to the electrical motor which moves the train. The use to 
which the line is put is to carry clay from a pit to the Glynde Railway 
siding, whence it is delivered into trucks, and transported by rail to the 
works of the New Haven Cement Company. At the charging end of the 
telpher line the skips are loaded each with about two hundred weight of 
clay, the train thus carrying one ton. A laborer, by touching a key, 
starts the train, which travels ata speed of from four to five miles an 
hour along the overhead line to the Glynde Station. Arrived there an- 
other laborer upsets each skip as it passes over a railway track, into 
which the clay is thus loaded. ‘This upsetting, however, will eventually 
be performed automatically by means of a lever on each skip, which will 
come in contact with a projecting arm as it passes overthe truck. The 
laboror at the discharging end of the line has full control over the train, 
and can stop, start and reverse it at will, as can also the man at the other 
or loading end. There are two trains at Glynde, but only one is at pres- 
ent used, that being found sutlicient to deliver one hundred and fifty tons 
of clay per week at the station —the minum quantity required by th 
cement company. The trains need no attention when running, as they 
are governed to run at the same speed both on rising and falling gradients. 
An automatic block system is provi led, so that as many as twe nty trains 





can be run on the line without the possibility of collision. ‘The telpler- 
age line at Glynde being the first erected, it is admitted that its details 
are capable of improvement It, however, suc essfully demonstrates 
the ingenious idea of Professor Jenkin in utilizing electricity as a source 
of motive power. Beyoud this it can hardly be said to go at present. — 
Loudon Times. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 








Although a large portion of the building intelligence 

is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 

eatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
rialiy from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


TRADE SURVEYS 


fue week's announcement of new enterprises ex- 
hibits an improvement in activity in the larger 
Eastern cities, especially. In the West, less new 
business has been brought to the attention of ar- 
ehitects. A vast amount of work is constantly 
underway, with which architects have little if any- 
thing to do, and of which the average city builder 
is ignorant. Much work of this character is in 
progress, especially in the South and West, anc 
comes under the veneral heading of railroad and 
industrial operations, wherein the constructing and 
manufacturing companies are themselves doing 
the work, directly or indirectly. A lull in archi- 
tects’ offices means very little, taking into account 
the entire work of construction throughout the 
States. Chief interest in new enterprises is at 
present centred in railway projections, in grain- 
elevator work, in the building of new or extension 
of old mills, shops and factories. and in the devel- 
opment of coal, lumber and other raw resources 
rhe withdrawal of large voluines of mouey for 
employinent in the widening channels of indus 
trial and commercial activity has been observed 
for several weeks, and is exerting the most health- 
ful influences on business, ‘The facts most appar 
ent on the surface to-day, are in brief, these: rail 





road-building has received an impetus, iron and 
steel are in improving demand, and reasonable 
prices have been established; the bridge ikders 
have received large additional orders within a 
week; orders for three thousand cars have en 


placed within two weeks, orders for seventy or 
eighty locomotives have been given out since No- 
vember 1; orders for skelp iron to make pipe for 
natural-gas are far behind, and mills for skelp and 
pipe are overrun, Bar, sheet, plate and tank iron 
mill managers report fair activity, but medium 
quotations. Additional activity is reported in those 
avenues of activity engaged in furnishing motive 
power, lathes, tools, presses, elevators, imple- 
ments, etc. ihe most expressive phrase to char- 
acterize the spirit of existing activity is the pres- 
entation of withheld demands. Special and per- 
haps undue reference is made to the iron and 
associated industries, because they pretty cor- 
rectly reflect existing and prospective conditions 
in many other branches. ‘The railroad managers 
and builders in ordering rails, locomotives, cars 
and smaller railway material are s ipplying urgent 
demands and providing for futare requirements 
now clearly in sight. ‘The manufacturers of tex- 
tile goods are ordering new machinery, with sufli- 
cient force to reinstate an increased force of tweu 
ty-five per cent in nine or ten of our best-known 
machinery making establishments. Woo! and 
leather are highe1 Lumber dealers are counting 
onan advance. Dealers in all material that can 
be classed as ** raw,’’ predict an improvement, be- 
eause of enlarging demand and growing necessi 
ties. Five new iron-mills have been projected, 
three new blast furnaces, twelve new steel-works 
are now building. A ten-per-cent increase in car- 
pet and hosiery factories will be ready for next 


spring. ‘These are significant facts, and are men- 
tioned as helping to concentrate more light on the 
central and all-absorbing question of building prob- 
abilities. We have not yet reached the limits of 
requirements in any branch, rather, the expansion 
of demand is greater than the expansion of facili 
ties. A characteristic of next season tivity 
will be public buildings, su mut pal build 
Ings, churches, & Olr-uouses, t tl t mM 
ond in importance will be Uses 1 iv from 
$5,000 to S50.000 in y lf Hot y W 
an important factor in Ne York, Pi ] * 
Chicago and one or two other cities Hot ild- 
ing at ‘‘resorts’’ is taking exten e dimel 0s 
fhe American people are cultivating Fren 
characteristic as to the social requirements, and 
the summer-hot« ife is likely to be en raged 
the temptations which will | extended fia 

tels in desirable localities, exq fitted up 
ustead of summer boxes, devoid of he colmlorts 
and of architectural features, 

‘he outpouring to the suburbs in all our large 
cities will continue next season. This acti 
which began in the Eastern cities, is extending 





westward. Chicago architects and St. Louis ar 

itects have built more $3,000 to $10,000 houses this 
year than usual for people who have surrendered 
old homes to the business demand. The Western 
architects have even now more cheap work in hand 
than the architects of Eastern cities, but the litte: 
will overtake their Western co-workers before the 
middie of winter in a finer class of city work. 
Cheap dwellings will be multiplied everywhere. 
The demand iu nearly all cities, according to the 
best real-estate authority, is excellent, and building 





will be pushed with vigor, though, as a rule, archi- 
tects have not been called upon to do the work 

A large amount of work will be prosecuted on 
the opening of spring in supplying cities and 
towns with water and gas In a few cases con- 
tracts have already been awarded, but in most 
cases municipal authorities have only determined 
on the work. The list of such enterprises will ex 
ceed forty, The manufacturing corporations are 
springing up to produce and manufacture a vast 
variety of articles from iron, slate, ice, and gas, to 
silk. The industrial decentralization in progress 
is strengthening the foundation of business, and 
making reactions, depressions and panics less prob- 
able. Every week brings to light some new deyol 
opment, some additional opportunities for money 
and skill, but with all the rapid progress made, 
there is a surplus of capital and energy awaiting 
their turn. 

More or less apprehension exists as to the proba- 
ble course of the wage-workers next spring. A 
general movement will be made to inaugurate an 
eight-hour movement. The building trades will 
be expected to lead in the movement. Various 
branches of labor organizations have resolved to 
work two hours per day less after May Ist, regard- 
less of the expected reduction in wages. A large 
portion of the expected support declines to promis 
so farin advance what course will be pursued, be- 
cause of the unwillingness to lose twenty per cent 
in wages, besides the possible loss of employment 
for labor content to work ten hours per day. The 
spirit of organization is permeating all classes of 
labor North and South, and it is probable that soon 
or late any movement receiving the united support 
will become aserious one. The cost of labor is rel- 
atively advancing, and its compact organization 
Will not weaken the upward tendency. The move- 
ment is, from the labor standpoint, the wisest ever 
made, and the most difficult one to deal w 
the part of the employers in need of services, 
There is only one step from an established eight- 

yur day and ten-hours day pay. 


BUILDING PATENTS 





Printed -_ cijications of any pate nts here mentioned 

gether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
ef the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, fo 
twenty-five cents.) 


329,885. SUPPLY-TANK FOR WATER- CLOSETS, 
Wm. Bunting, Jr., Bosi'on, Mass, 

$29,892. GoMBINED GUAGE AND CENTER-SQUARE, 
-John C, Eckert, Dayton, O. 

$29,893. SCREEN.—Jonathan C. and Edgar W., Ela, 
Boston, Mass. 

329,894, BLIND, SHUTTER OR Door Stor. — John 
C, Evans, Denver, Col. 

$29,900, METHOD OF MAKING ROLLED Woop 
Scxkws.—Hayward A. Harvey, Orange, N. .J. 
29,923. COMBINED WATER AND AIR- HEATING 
APPARAIUS rhomas A. McDonald, Boston, Mass. 

329.934. VALVE MECHANISM FOR WATER 
CisrTeRNS.—George R. Moore, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOSET 


29,958. STOPPER FOR BUksT PIPES Albert Nic 
ollet, Newark, N. J. 

329,946. SET BASIN, John P. Putnam, Boston, 
Mass. 

29,947, OVERFLOW- PIPE FoR SEY BASINS AND 
SIMILAR FIxrurks.—John P. Putnam, Boston, Mass 
320,968. APPARATUS FOR SINKING WELLS. Mi 
" 


29,973. FIRE-PROOFI,G Woop, — Rudolf Tanezos 
Vienna, Austria-Hungar 


chael Stopper, Cincinnati, 0. 








329,986. RATCHET -DRILI Pardon A. Whitney 
Chagrin Falls, O 
329,993. CHIMNI lor. irving Barker, Braid 
wood, Lil. 
329,995. AUTOMATIC DAMPER-REGULATOR. Rob 
ert Beachmont, Lyous, N 
30,002, Brick-MACHINI Samuel Daly, Metrop 
lis City, Ill. 
W,0l8, DRIER.—Ludwig Hagen, Magd Prus 
sia, German, 
0,085. SHUTTER-WoRK John B. Armstrong 
Augusta, Ga. 
10.090. SLIDING Door \ S. Brickell, Ole 
N. ¥ 
l Pirg-Escat I t Br 
‘ } 
104 HAND-SAW \lf i Forna Brook 
ma 
l H-HOL! in G, I r iWa 
ter H, ¢ lank 
330,110 INCRETI J t John Gra 
Omaha, Ne 
0,121. Lime-Kit s t Hunt itasauqua 
Pa 
138. D Lda Ma S An 
nio, Tex 
350,148, STENCH-1IRALI Jobi # Paine, larry 
town, N. Y. 
$30.17 PIPE-CUTTER.—Nathaniel W. Vandergrift 
and Frank Armstrong Bridgeport, Conn. 
30,179 MEANS FoR Derec NG AND C 
OFF LEAKAGE FROM GAS-MAINS George 





house, Jr., Pittsburg, Pa 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore, 
GAS8-WORKS rhe Chesapeake Gas Co. are building 
a purifying-house, 60/ x 150’; engine and condenser 
house, 44’ x 100’; boiler-house, 44’ x 57’; smoke-shaft. 
10’ x 10’, 70/ high; retort, generator and carburetter 


house, 65’ x 152’, with wing, ‘x 30’, tire-proof; oil 
pres-ure tower, 21’ x 21’, 70’ high; office and meter 
building, 5v’ x 100"; all two \ lildings, of brick, 
with cut granite bases and Liumings; also coal- 
house, 50/ x 100’, and lime-house, 3u/ x 60’, of wood. 





Cost of entire works and pipe-laying, $2,500,000; cost 
f buildings, exclusive of machinery, $200,000; Chas. 
F. Dietrich, chief engineer; Henry Brauns, archi 
tect 

FACTORY AND SPORAGE WAREHOUSE, — Henry 
Brauns, arel et, has prepared plans for Messrs, 
G. W. Gail & Co., for a six-st’y pressed-brick front 
building, with granite trimmings, 134% x 183/; cost, 


$ 100.000. 






BUILDING PERMITS.— Since our last report twenty 
three permits have been granted, the more impor- 
tant of which are the following 

\. S. Porter, a three-st’y and 3 two-st’y brick 
buildings, ws Upton St., n of Lanvale st. 

Frederick Stamp, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, w s 
Ettinge St.,s of Robert St. 

Geo. W. Parks, 5 two-st’y brick buildings, Bowen 
St., between Cross and Stockholm Sts. 

Geo. A. Wagner, 8 two-st’y brick 
Heath St., between Patapsco St. and Harman Alley. 

Jos. H. Pfister, 7 two-st y brick buildings, es Port 
Alley, between Eastern and Canton Aves. 

Wm. Carback, 4 two-st’y brick | 


} 





dings. 8 8 


H ‘j 


ldings, w s 


Chapel St., between Chew and Eager Sts 
Frederick Tinley, 13 two-st’y brick buildings, n s 
Wilkins Ave., beginning n e cor. Ad illey; 





and 2 two-st’y brick buildings, e s Addison Alley, u 
of Wilkins Alley 














H. G. McGrath, three-st’y brick building, u s Can 
ton Ave., between Chester and Duncan Alley 

H. Miller & Co., 2 two-st’y brick buildings, s 8 
Lancast St., between Burke and | : Sts 

Chas. Milske, § two-st’y brick buildings, es Castle 
St., 8s of MeElderry St. 

Jos. M. Cone, 20 three-st’y brick buildings, e 
Bolton St., between Laurens St. and North Ave 

Boston. 

BUILDING PERMITS Rossiter S near Union Ave., 
dwell., 13’ and 25/ x 28’; Hazard Stevens er; E 
F. Moulton, builder. 

Bernard St., near Park St., dwe , 26" 9" x ‘. A 
A. Weseott, owner; builder, same as last 

Fairview St., near Tra lwe 6’ x 41 Gf; 
G. A. N owner; Noyes Bros., builde 

Ha View St., near Doreh Ay well., 24/ 
x 42’; Kh. Chapman, owner; John Hicks ler. 

Gran s/ hear Ha D I » ( ‘ , x 29/ 
Mrs. Annie Riley, owner Kile builder 

Border St \ 106, 8 , 20 x 60/; Mrs. S. G 
Bennett, owner; S. G. Bennett. builder 

’ratt St., near Ashford St., dwell., 21 28’; J. E 
Cooper, owner and builder. 

Saratoga St., storage, 10/ x ‘; J. Mulber 


owner; E. Downing, builder. 
Brooklyn. 

BUILDING PERMITS, Moore St., 100, 8 8, 125! w 
Humboldt St., three-st’y frame tenement, tin roof; 
cost, $4.300; owner and builder, John Kertz 
premises; architect, Th. Engelhardt 

Fifth Ave., e8, 65’ n Sterling Pl., 2 four-st’y brick 
and terra-cotta apartment-houses, tin roofs; cost, 
$24,000; owners, McLaughlin, McConnell & Myers 
415 Pacifie St.; architect, W. M. Coots. 

Hancock St.,3 8, 60! e Marcy Ave., three-st'y ter 
ra-cotta and brick dwell., Sparham fire-proof cem 
ent roof; cost, $10,000; owner and architect, Mon 
trose W. Morris, 45 and 47 Exchange P1., New Yor 
builders, E. ‘I’. Rutan and A. Beinhauer. 

Stockton St., 88, 270! e Nostrand Ave., three-st’y 
brick woollen factory, asphalt roof; cost, £4,500; 
owner, architect and builder, John Clarke, 675 Wil 
loughby Ave. 

tlsey St., 8 8, 250! w heid Ave., 3two-st’y brick 

dwells., tin roofs; cost, #5,0: owner and builder, 

P. Ward, 723 Gates Ave.; architect, J. D. Hall. 
Putnam Ave., nw cor. Sumner Ave., four-st’y Con 

necticut brown-stone store and dwell., tin roof; cost, 


, on 





$12,000; owner, Mrs. Mary J. Robb, 1035 Lafayette 
Ave.; architect, C. Baxt yuilder, M. J. Reynolds 
and J. McLean 

Her ue S7.,8 8, 100’ w Schene ly Avy 6 tw 
st’'y trame dwe s tal cos 310,00 











Woo S?., av 1 ss,e Evergre \ tw 
st frame ( hiled) aw I i ~ 
er, W. W 124 W St.; a J 
S.8 t 
i S I , I away Av . st’y 
' c 8.2 3 24 yne 
ird I. 1 =. 2 k 
t Kk. Wk ite 
s \ i St ¥ 
row s st, 31 
s, ( j S 
t ‘nHa St I k 
i ,a > i A 
“ N . . 
A \ y™M 
ha \ ; “ \ s ~ t 
ea ole | if 4 
SI I I he 
tra i) ' < is Ga 
[ ‘ 8 ¥ 1ioy 2) \ ‘ y 
fra in roof = 
ar Piatt t I 
} . S , a 6 a 
wf ad 
34 and s, 3 erg & 
Dieck Ot ite t I *heefe 
arch W. H.W h 
f ~St,8 8 i4/ w Fifth Ave ee-st’y 
k el ts, tin roots; cost, each, $ vn- 
ers, H. & J keloo, Van Bru St 4 t and 
contra I s, ( rigan; mason, W, ¢ : 
Ss } St., n cor. Boud St., three-st’y brick 
store tenement, tin roof; cost, $5,000; owner, 





Mary E. Lynch, &25 Union St.; architect, 1. D. Rey 
nolds; builder, J. McLean. 
WU 0’ @ Stuyvesant Ave., two-st y 


brick dwell., tin roof; cost, 500; owner, C. VM 











or 
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208 High St.; architect, E. L 


Messenger; 
Laney & Moran 


md St., n 8, 21° e Bond St., 2 three-st’y brick 
tin roofs; cost, each, $5,000; owner, Mary E. 
825 Union St.; architect, I. D. Reynolds; 
J. McLean. 








jroadway, n ecor. Stewart St., 2 three-st'y frame 
(brick-filled) stores and tenements, tin roofs; total 
cost, $10,000; owner, architect and builder, Walter | 
E. Maryatt, 525 Quincy St. 

ALTERATIONS, Wolcott St., w 8, 125/s Conover St., 
add two stories, flat tin roof, also new cellar; cost, 
$4,400; owner, Miss Margaret Madigan, 123 Wolcott 
St.; architect, P. H. Gilvary; builders, M. Gibbons & 


Son and D. J. Lynch. 
Third St., Nos. 75 and 77, add two stories, front of 
atable taken down, and new store front, ete.; 


cost, 


$6,500; owner, John T. Pinckney, 75 Third St.; archi- 
tect, A. E. White; builders, P. Carlin & Son and C. 
M. White 
Chicago. 
BUILDING PERMITS. — W. Gruby, three-st’y flats, 295 | 


Chicago Ave.; cost, $10,000; architect, F. Beaumann. 

H. A. Belding, 2 two-st’ 
P1.; cost, $10,000, 

W. Kamp Bros., 
Halsted St.; cost 000. 

A. H. Lowden two-st’y dwells., 3231-3 
tand Park; cost, $12,000; architect, A. H. Lowden. 

$.1 
cost, $25,000; architect, L. G. Hallberg. 

C. B. Schel, two-st’y flats, 988 West 
cost, $3,800. 

F. Henneberry, basement, 872 Ashland Ave.,; cost, 


$5,009, 






Twelfth St.; 


Maxwell Bros., barn, 771-773 Loomis St.; cost, $4,- 
000. 

Sheldon Estate, addition, 265-265 Wabash Ave.; 
cost, 35,009. 

F. Bb. bk. Backins, four-st’y flats, 234 North May 
St.: cos S8.000 

Mrs. M. Foote, two-st’y dwell., 1038 Wilcox Ave.; 


T. H Gault, 6 two-st’y dwells., 3401-3415 Prairie 


Ave.; cost, $25,000; architects, Copeland & McGrath. 

J Houtnik, two-st'y addition, 614 Eighteenth St.; 
cost, $2,700 

J. Conley, three-st’y flats, 86-88 Quincy St.; cost, 
$6.0 “ 

Bartholamae & Roesing, elevator, 333 West Twelfth 


$10,000; archit« 


ct, W. M. Wanger. 
































Adler, 2 two-st’y dwells., 3541-3543 Ellis 
36.00 
sentha o-st'y dwell., 3545 Ellis Ave.; 
4 & Lobd two-st'y dwells., 34-44 
; cost, 824,00 
i Nardin, two-st’y dwell., 403 Robey St.; cost, 
$2.9 
J. C. Met i, barn, Thirty-fourth St.; cost, $5,- 
000 
R. Brand hree-st’y addition, Clybourne Ave.: 
at. Sl ‘ H. Gott g 
H. Sw st’y store and flaws, 1460 Milwau 
kee Ave st, 34 
H. Sw ree-st'y store and flats, 1522-1524 Mil 
wank AY st, > 
F. a, two-st’y flat, 45 Tell P cost, $4,500 
Dr. | i ros lwells t 45 South 
} ark \ $7 1 } 1 t 
C. Ickes st'y ! se, 1 
A.M g ree-s store iwell., 439 Nor 
Wells S st, $4,009; C. H. Gottig 
K.G. 5 t. three-st’s and flats, 131.137 
th Av st, $12.9 avch P. Huber 
B.S rs, four-st'y s and flat, 626 West Var 
Br St at §& ) 4 1. ¢ Grarve 
H. G. Hanga voO-8 vell., 159 Fremont S$ 
oo o ’ 
Denver, Col 
HUE Er sh Lutheran church and pars ig 
Ca ia S cost, $11,00 Varian & St 
ar bh 2 
SCHOOLH srs.—D ny Public School; cost, $7, 
RK. S. Roes b,a t 
F s Grov ! « building st 
cost, $ Fred ar t 
STOREE St 4 »F ( f x 200’; cos 
$9,00 
STORES G. W. Clay hree-st'y stone business 
b) Lawrence St st, $60,000; Edbrooke & Co., 
ar ts 
Cc. T. Chever ree-st'y business block; cost 
8.00 
Thos. Walch, three-st’y business block, Arapaho 
St.; cost, $14.0; Edt Co., architects. 
Houses Mrs. H. B t, two-st’y brick dwell 
Clarkson St.; cost, 36 Fred. Hale, architect. 
d. S. Dreyfuss, two-st’y brick dwell., Curtis St.; 
cost, $6,000; Varian & Sterner, architects. 
Mrs. J. Dickinson, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$5,000 
H. Bennett, two-st’y brick dwell., Stout St.; cost, 


architect. 





. Quayle, 


J. B. Kellson, two-st’y brick block; cost, $3,000. 
H. C. Brown, 2 two-st’'y brick dwells., Lincoln 
Ave.; cost, $6,000. 
Detroit. 
HorTre..—The Cass Estate will rebuild the Cass Hotel, 


cor. Third and Woodbridge Sts.; cost, about $100,000; 
G. W. Lioyd, architect. 

BUILDING PERMITS.—Topping & Fisher, for W. Mur- 
phy, two-st’y brick dwell. Putnam Ave.; cost, 
Bis 000 

John W. Flinn, two-st’y brick dwell., 
St.; cost, $8,000. 

Thomas Payne, two-st’y brick dwell., 
St.: cost, $9,000. 

Jeynes & Son, two-st’y brick dwell., 
ward Ave.; cost, $8,000 

§. J. Martin, two-st’y brick dwell., 557 Third St.; 
cost, $3,500. 

A. Williamson, 3 two-st’y brick dwells., 111, 
and 115 Porter St.; cost, $3,500. 

P. Blindburg, two-st’y brick dwell., 66 Fremont 
St.; cost, $4,500. 


35 
27 Henry 
735 Second 


702 Wood- 


y dwells., 62-64 Bryant 

three-st’y store and flats, 3106 
| 

33 Grove- 


Gross, 11 two-st’y dwellis., Sacramento St.; 


113 | 


Mrs. Jane E. Chamberlain, two-st’y double brick 
dwell., 43 West Willis Ave.; coat, $9,000. 
W. H. Hollands & Son, 2 two-st’y brick dwells., 72 
and 74 East High St.; cost, $8,000. 
W. H. Hollands & Son, two-st'y double brick 
dwell., 57 and 59 East Warren Ave.: cost, $7,500. 
S. J. Martin, 3 two-st’y brick dwells., 551, 553 and 
555 Third St.; cost, $9,000. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
| BUILDING 
} 





PERMITS. W. W. Macfarland, brick 
building, s 2 cor. Fourth and Locust Sts.; cost, 
$7,000. 

| J. S. Weber, brick building, Southwest Boule- 
vard; cost, $3,500. | 
| J. S. Weber, brick building, Penn St.; cost, 
| $3,000, } 
W.C. McKay, brick building, Forrest Ave.; cost, 


$6,000. 
| G. R. Meyer, brick building, ne cor. Krey and In- 
| dependence Ave.; cost, $13.00, 

8S. A. Butler, brick building, 
and Campbell Sts.: cost, 

P. E. Emery, frame building, West Fourteenth 
; cost, $4,500, 
J. F. Corie, frame building, Santa Fe St.; cost, 
$27,000, 

Berein Baptist Church, frame building, Vine St.; 
cost, $3,000. 

M. Kendall, frame building, Brooklyn St.; cost, 
$3,500. 

Frank Elmar, Linden and Third Sts.; cost, $4,700. | 


n e cor. Fifteenth 


8, 


) 
$20,000. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


BUILDING PeRMiITs, —J. F. Collern, two-st’y brick 
| veneer store and flat, ne cor. North Humbold and 
Sixth Aves.; cost, $7,000. 

Jeremiah Spear, 2 two-and-one-half-st’y 
veneer dwells.,a 8 Second St., between 
Eleventh Aves.; cost, each, $4,500. 

Herbert T. Bush, two-st'y wooden dwell. and 
barn, es Park Ave., between East T'wenty-sixth and 
East Twenty seventh Sts., 8; cost, $3,500, 

Highland Park Presbyterian Church Society, one- 
st'y wooden church, n e cor. North Emerson and 
Twenty-first Aves., n; cost, $5,000, 

Miss A. M. Henderson, two-st’y 
n cor. First Ave. and Seventh St.; cost, 

Anderson Bros., two-st’y brick store and flat, ss 
Twentieth Ave., between Third and Fourth Sts 
cost, 35 { 

J. G. Palmer, 2 two-st’y wooden dwells., Portland 
Cwentietb 


| y brick 
Tenth and 


wooden dwell., 





0). 





Sts., 8; cost, each, $3.5 0 
Wm. H. Groff, two-and-one-half-st’'y wooden 
dwell.,n w cor, Kast Twentieth St. and Second Ave.; 








cost, 31 | 

Gates two-and-one-half-st’y stone veneer | 
addition to tenement, ns Grant St., between Willow 
St. and Spruce P1., s; cost, $15,000, 

Syndic Co., alteration store building, e s Nicol- 
let t. Fifth and Sixth Sts., 8; cost, $6,000 

D MeCague, two-st’y brick livery stable 
nest bet. Hennepin and First Aves.. n; cost, 
$4.00 

Kerrick & 


Danforth, two-st'y wood dwell., s s 
Highiand Ave., bet. Oak Lake addition; cost, $ 


oon 








Magnus Swanson, two-st'y wood dwell., ws Bu 
} t y ' ant} ‘ , ‘ 
chanan St., bet. Eighteenth and Eighteenth-and-a 
halt Aves., n; cost, $2,50 

Chicag Milwaukee, Minneapolis & St. Paul R.R 
one-st’'y wood wheat storage-house, s s Eighth Av 


bet. Second 





i Washington Aves., s; cost, § 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis & St. Pau : 
e-st'y wood wheat storage-house, s 8 Eighth Ave 
t. Washington Ave.and Third St.,s; cust, $11 
yardman, three-st’y brick veneer dwell 
Fifteenth St. and Oak Grove Ave.; cost 
kmitte, two-st’y brick store, w cor. Seventh 
rd St.. n: cost, $5.00 
er, two-st'y stone veneer dwell., n ws 
bet, Maple st. and Hennepin Ave 
zaigren, two-st’y brick veneer dwe wes 
Ave., bet. Ninthand Thirteenth Sts.; cost 
Carl Peterson, two-st'y wood dwell., ws Fifteenth 
Ave., bet. Ninth and Thirteenth Sts, 8; coat, &3,- 
000, 


Mrs. McGuire, two-st’y wood dwell., n e cor. Pleas- 
ant Ave. aud Beacon St, s; cost, 83.300. 

Rosa A, Wright, 3 three-st'y brick veneer dwells., 
ss Eighth St., bet. Third and Fourth Aves.,, s; 
$10,000. 

C. A. Pillsbury & Co., two-st’y wood storage-house, 
s s Seventh St., bet. Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Sts., 8; cost, $20,000, 

Union Elevator Co., wood elevator, nes St. Paul 
& Manitoba Railroad tracks; cost, $50,000. 


New York. 


THE OUTLOOK.—It is hardly likely that any large 
buildings will now be started before spring, and 
builders are very busy getting their work now un- 
der way, covered in before frost. 

FLATS.—At No. 225 Lexington Ave., five-st’y and basge- 
ment, brick, brown-stone and terra-cotta flat, 26’ x 
78’, to cost $25,000, is to be built for Mr. John E. 
O’Brien; from plans of Mr. Hugo Kafka. 

STORAGE-HOwUsE. —On the ws Second Ave., com. 53’ 
n Thirty-seventh St., six-st'y brick and stone build- 
ing, 74 2)/" x 96’, first-st'y and basement for storage 
purposes, and above improved tenements is to be 
built for the Merchant's Storage and Warehouse 
Co., at a cost of about $45,000; from plans of Messrs. 
De Lemos & Cordes, who will also design for the 
same Company a five-st’y office-building, with tene- 
ments above on the n s Forty-seventh St., 188’ w 
Second Ave., to cost $18,000. 

BUILDING PERMITS.— East Eighty-sixth St., No. 342, 
3 four-st’'y and basement brick tenements, flat tin 
roofs; cost, $48,000; owner, James Barry, 342 East 
Eighty-sixth St.; architect, H. L. Harris, Ninth 
Ave., cor. Eightieth St. 


cost, 


West Eighty-ceventh St., Nos. 403 to 407, 3 three 
st’y and basement brick dwells,, flat tin roofs; cost, 

27,000; owner, J. M. Grenell, 1764 Broadway. 

Norfolk St., Nos.9 and 11,2 tive-st y brick tene 
ments, peak tin roofs; cost, $30,000; owner, Charles 
Schmidt, 9 and 11 Norfolk St.: architect, Frederick 
Ebling, 140 Second St. 

Eighty-fifth St., ns, 100! e Ninth Ave,, 14 four-st'y 
and basement brick dwells., mansard roofs; cost, 
$200,000; owner, Stephen ©, Clark, guardian, Alf 
Corning Clark; architect, Geo. H. Griebel, 16 Weat 
Twenty fourth St. 

East Twenty-fourth St., Nos, 325 and 327, 2 five 
st’'y brick tenements, flat tin roofs; cost, $32,000; 
owner, Frederick Heerlein, 932 Second Ave.; archi 
tect, Frederick Ebling, 140 Second St 

Sixth Ave., 8 w cor. One Hundred and Twenty 
fourth St., four-st'y brick tenement, flat tin roof; 
cost, $18,000; owner, Joseph Bierhoff, 276 West One 
Hundred and T'wenty-seventh St.; architect, Theo 
E. Thompson, n e cor. Eighth Ave. and One Hun 
dred and T'wenty-tifth St. 

East Nineteenth St., No. 7, five-st’'y brick store 
building, flat tin roof; cost, $25,000; owner, Robert 
Carter, 61 Broadway; architect, Thomas K. Jackson, 
61 Broadway. 

Broadway, e 8, 27/8 One Hundred and Thirty-first 
St., four-st’y brick tenement, flat tin roof; cost, $7, 
000; owner, Sarah Myers, 211 West Twenty-second 
St.; architect, E. T, Hatch, One Hundred and Thir 
ty-tirst St., cor. Broadway. 

Broadway, e 8, 55/s One Hundred and Thirty-first 
St., four-st’y and basement tenement, flat tin roof; 
cost, $9,000; owner, Sarah Myers, 211 West Twenty 
second St.; architect, E. 1. Hatch, One Hundred and 
Phirty-tirst St., cor. Broadway. 

Broadway, e871! s One Hundred and Thirty-tirst 
St., five-su’y brick tenement, flat tin roof; owner, 
Sarah Meyers, 211 West Twenty-second St.; archi 
tect, KE. ‘IT’. Hatch, One Hundred and Thirty-first St., 
cor. Broadway. 

Fifty eighth St., 8 8, 25! w Ninth Ave., 3 five-st'y 
brick tenements, brown-stone front, flat tin roofs; 
cost, 866,000; owner, Kernard Wilson, 337 Fast Fifty 
eighth St.; architects, Thom & Wilson, 1267 Broad 
way. 

Forty-eighth St.,n 8,175 w Ninth Ave., five-st’y 
brick tenement, flat tin roof; cost, $19,000; owner, 
Alexander Moore, 453 West Forty-eighth St.; archi 
tect, Louis Ungrich, 1554 Broadway. 

Kifty-eighth St., 8 w cor. Ninth Ave., 
brick tenement, flat tin roof; cost, $25,000; 
Bernard Wilson, 337 East Fifty-eighth St.; 
tects, Thom & Wilson, 1267 Broudway. 

East Eightieth St., No. 503, two-st’y brick office, 

5.000; owner, James H. Ferdon, 

















five at'y 
owner, 
archi 


flat tin roof; cost, $5 






204 East Seventy-seventh St.; architect, John Wes 
tervelt, 1563 Third Ave. 
Forty-eighth St., ns, 350! w Eleventh Ave., 4 five 


st’y brick tenements 
owner, Andrew T’, Do 
architects, A. B. Ogden 


fs; cost, si4,! 
Fifty-eighth St 
& Son, 409 East Fifty-third 


1M) 











St. 

West F y-first St Nos. 540 and 642, 2 five-st’y 
brick tenements, flat tin roofs, brown-stone front; 
cost, $40,000; owners, Huston Bros., 542 West Fifty 
tirst St.; architect, C. Abbott French, 200 West 
Fifty-eighth st. 

\ k St., No. 122, five-st’y brick tenement, flat 
tin roof; cost, 318,00 wher, S. Bachrach, 8 e cor 
Grand and Norf Sts.; arel Chas. Kentz, 80 
Gr iwich A 

or St., ND 195, five-st’y brick tenement, flat 
tin roof; cost, $l>,000; owner and architect, same as 
last 

ive. A,B eC One Hundred and Fifteenth St., 
five-st’y brick tenement, flat tin roof; cost, $18,500; 
owners, Mrs, Christina Hanschen, 117 West Twenty 
fourth St., and J. Edward Dresseler, 500 East 
EKighty-first St.; architect, Edward L. Angell, 40 
Broadway 

0 Hi ed and 7 niw-sec d St... n 8, 100’! w 
Seventh Ave 3 three-st'y brick dwells., flat tin 
roofs; cost, S§3s8,0u1 owner, Phaebe Smith, 1475 
Broadway; architect, Geo. B. Pelham, 56 Wall St. 

One Hundred and Fifty-fifth St., us, 225! e Elev 
ent! , two-st’y wooden athenwum, shingle and 
tin: cost, $6,000; owner, Joseph W. Cain, 1629 
Broadway; architect, W. M. Grinnell, 121 East 
I'wenty-third St. 

Washington St.. Nos. 415, 417 and 419, seven-st’y 








brick warehouse, flat tin roof; cost, $ 
das. Pyle, 215 West Forty-tifth St.; are 
RK. Jackson 61 Broadway. 

Tenth Ave., Nos. 5°7 and 509, 2 five-st’y brick tene 
ments, brown-stone fronts, flat tin roofs; cost, $20, 
000; owner, Joseph Schwarzler, 1365 Fifth Ave.; 
architects, Wilson & Hudson, 490 Sixth Ave. 

One Hundred and Sixty-fourth St.,n 8, 125 e Bos 
ton Ave, 5 two-st’y frame dwells., flat tin roofs; 
cost, $15,000; owner, Silas D. Gifford, One Hundred 
and Sixty-seventh St.; architect, John E. Kirby, 16 
Broadway. 

Market St., No. 11, four-st’y brick tailor-manufac 
tory, flat tin roof; cost, $4,500; owner, Morris Alex 
ander, 97 Kast Broadway; architect, Frederick Wan 
dette, 171 Suffolk St. 

East Browway, No. 126, five-st'y brick tenement, 
flat tin roof; cost, $14,000; owner, Edward D, Con 
olly, 675 Lexington Ave.; architects, Renwick, 
Aspinwall & Russell, 71 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Fifty-seventh St., 8 8, 250! w 
Tenth Ave., 3 three-st’'y wooden dwells., flat tin 
roof; cost, $12,000; owner, E. R. Fay, Tenth Ave. 
and One Hundred and Fifty-eighth St.; architect, 
Henry Fouchaux, Tenth Ave. and One Hundred 
and Fifty-eighth St. 

ALTERATIONS, — Cedar St., No. 117, three-and-a-half 
st’y brick tenement, alterations; cost, $4,500; owner, 
Thos. Cleary, 120 Broadway. 

West Fifteenth St., Nos. 540 and 542, two-st’y 
brick whitening-mill, extension; cost, $6,000; owner, 
Thomas Leunon, 542 West Fifty-seventh St.; archi 
tects, Schwarzman & Buchman, 7ribune Building. 

Greenwich St., No, 187, three-st’y brick and brown- 
stone bank and office-building, alterations; cost; 
$4,0%; owner, North River Bank, 187 Greenwich St., 
architects, Alfred Zucker & Co., 346 Broadway. 


5,000; owner, 
hiteet, Thos 
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The American “geehitect a 
Broad St., below South St., two-st’y church; Jno. 


: McAvo , contr actor. = at 
and Building News. | Shere St., w Thirty-third St., 6 two-st’y dwells.; AND 


{VAULT 
LIGHTS. 


Sole Manufac- 


Wm. J. Shedwick, owner. 
| Neff St., e Be grade St., 12 two-st’y dwells.; E. H. 
| Faulkner, owner. 
TICKNOR & COMPANY } Dauphin St.,w Ninth St., 11 three-st’y dwells.; 
J Wm, C. Randall, owner. 
Mt. Vernon St., w Twentieth St., two-st’y stable; 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 





211 TREMONT StT., BOSTON, MASS., | J, MeGarvey & Son, contractors. turers of the 
: : ee * Bightoensh St., 8 Berks St., 10 three-st’y dwells.; FLOOR d ROOF 
For The American Architect and Building News Co. Chas. M. Baker, owner. an @ 
. ie | Lehman St., e Township Line, two-st’y college; B. | | ae } 
(No change in editorial management. | P, Evans, connentien P insist LIGHTS. f ai i 





St. Louis. 


Regular edition ; $6.00 per year; six months, $3.50 | Bur~pinG PERMITS.—Sixty-one permits have been is- DAUCHY & co., = 





Gelatine edition; $7.00 per year; six months, $4.00 sued since our last report, fifteen of which are for | 

12 Monthly Numbers, $1.75 | unimportant frame houses. Of the rest, those | 126 & 127 Indiana St., (near Wells), = 

side a nb oh ign | worth $2,500 and over are as follows: Ross Patent 
<4" Payment should be made to Ticknor & Co. | A. Ameiss, one-st’y frame dwell.; cost, $5,500; CHICAGO, ILL. Licht. 

direct, either by draft or post-office order. | H, F. Brockmeier, contractor. 















| K. . Sacey, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,000; = - 
| Chas, J. Hellmers, Jr., architect; contract sub-let. .e O 
Advertising Agents. Mrs. x O. Todd, three-st’y brick store and rooms 
Roston and Philade ia: — | above; cost, $5,500; J. W. Barnes & Co., contractors. 
pan ens s analyse | Missouri Crematory Association, one-st’y brick “A ¢ B E S TO N 
| 
| 


I. Henry Paige, 211 Tremont St., Boston. crematory; cost, $11,000; contract sub-let 
New York City: — 


r sity Mr. Noonan, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick tenements; L | 
H. M. Carleton, 21 Park Row cost, $3,400; Wm. Paul, contractor. | N TS. 





























a 8, i O- ’y cH fe , cos 2 . 
Hu. Deter , two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,700; J. H. Sample Gandsan LP; amphiet 
Trannel, contractor, “ Struct l oe +3 
New Advertisements. H. Belz, one-st’y curing-house; cost, 35,000; F. ' +g ran tye om oe Bree Sy oat 
WOOD MOSAIC CO, (Rochester, N. Y.), Floors (in- | Mueller, spenpeenonngest +) HH. W. JOHNS M’F'G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N, Y, 
laid). Page xix. | G, Cramer, two-st’y brick dry-plate factory; cost, 175 Rand ph St., Chicago "70 N. 4th St., Philadelpk 
: $5,000; G, Cramer, contractor, 
Bb. F. Hammet, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $5,000; 
FOR SALE. S..T. Simmons, architect; C. C. Newberry, contrac- 3 
; ae : tor. PROPOSALS. 
\ AN tl L, GRATE, AND GAS-FIXTURE BUSI J. B. Neuker, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,000; 
AM NESS. - tag — of the health . —_ active A. Vosse, contractor, — ; a, YAST-IRON WATER-PIPE. 
er, wee , te ae pote business, F. ! . Probasco Dr. Michel, two-st’y brick office-building; cost, At msancapetie, Minn. 
& Co.,, 2 oodward Avenue, Detroit, Nich. 51s $4,000; McElfatrick & Son, architects; contract sub- OFFICE OF BOARD OF WATER CoM RS, | 
| let, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nevemt ’ j 
‘ } Anheuser Busch Brewing Co., two-st’y brick Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. | machine-shop; cost, $12,000; E. Jungenfeld & Co., | Superintendent of Water Works until 6 o'clock, 
architects; contract sub-let. Pp. M., Thursday, December 3, 1885, for furnish 


rhird National Bank, six-st’'y brick, stone and | ing the following cast-iron water-pipe free on board 


Philadelphia. a ; 
I - iron office-building and bank; cost, $10,000; Wm. E. | cars at Minneapolis. 





























BUILDING PERMITS, — Catharine St., w Seventh St., Bent, contra Sealed bids will also be received for supp pe 
one-st’'y school-house; A. M. Greene & Co., con Chas. Mueller, two-st’y brick dwell; cost, $4,600; | cials for the following specified pipe, se] arate ly, ind 
tractors ‘ Theo. Rapp, architect; W.C. Popp, contractor. per pound 

Pivent y-s venth St., cor. Master St., two-st’y brew C. Schumacher, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,500; 51,741 feet of 6-inch cast-iron water-pipe, to weigh 
ing-house; W. A. Ober, contractor _ | contractor, same as last, ; pounds to the lineal foot ™ 
Summer St, bg rhirty second St., 2 three-st’y W. N. Niedermghaus, two-st'y brick tenement 38,507 feet of 8-inch cast-iron water-pipe, to weigh 
dwelis.; Wendell & Smith, owners. cost, $2,900; Aug. Beinke, are hitect; IT. Fo gge, | pounds to the lineal foot 

Mayland St., No, 208, three-st’y dwell.; J. Fitz contractor },424 feet of ten-inch cast-iron iter-pipe, to weigh 
patrick, owner, St. Louis Box Factory, two-st’y brick box-factory; | 70 pounds to the lineal foot. j 

Emerald St., 8 Tioga St., 8 two-st’y dwells.; Ed. J.| cost, $18,000; Alex. Cameron, architect; contract 16,290 feet 12-inch, 9) pounds 
Develin, owne r an sub-let. 9,172 feet 16-inch, 130 pounds. 

setting © St., D York St., 4 two-st’y dwells.; A. M. Koenig Furhiture Co., four-st’y brick furniture- 6.254 feet 24-inch, 250 pounds. 

Hoffman, owner ; 7 factory; ke $6,500; A. Fisk, contractor. Said pipe to be laid twelve feet to the length, to be 

Front St., n Cambria St., 2 three-st’y dwells., E. Mra. A. Potter, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 35,000; coated and tested before leaving the works, hydr« 
N. Forsyth, contractor, C Side Imers, architect; contract sublet. static pressure, and under the hammer, 300 has t 

Bigler St Broad St., dwell., stable and ware the square inch. weights to be distinctly ked on 
house; Jac R. Galler, ¢ ntractor : the pipes, 25 per cent to be delivered on board tl 
. - ~ .~ ms ; 4 St., 7 two-st’y dwells.; PROPOSALS. cars at Minneapolis, Minn., March 1, 1886; 25 per cent 
1Ahey, 4 evVvc on, owners, ‘e ‘ lune eS 

Richmond St., cor. Otis St., one-st’y warehouse; | ES ie nae | yt as 
Hughes & Patterson, owners. D™*- BRIDGE Tam Heard of Water Commissios 

Harvey St., w Green St., 2 three-st’y stone dwells.; Over Mosquito Creek, S. C.| | right to award on each size of 1 
Win. Garvin, contractor. U, 8S. ENGINEER OFFICE, | the aggregate; to reject anyora 

Chelton Ave,, e Chew St., Picker House, A. Hamil WILMINGTON, N. C., November 7, 1885. § the above amo ints, not to excee d 
tol 7 Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received at Proposals will state the price pe » (of ( 

York S?., w Sixteenth St., 2 two-st’y dwells.; Thos, | this office until noon of December 7, 1885, and pounds), accompanied by a certified check in the su . 
P. ‘twibil wher, epenee immediately thereafter, for a ding a rolling | of 81 000, conditioned upon the execution of the « n- 

Thomas St.,8 York St., 7 two-st’y dwells.; Thos, | draw ene over Mosquito ( reek, 5. C. tract, if ‘award d, and must be endorsed “I roposa 8 
P. Twibill, owner. The right to reject any bid is rese a for Cast-Iron Water-Pipe and addressed to the 

Front St., 8 Lehigh Ave., three-st’y dwell.; Jno. Spe for hay instructions to bidders, and blanks | yndersigned ; J. W. HENION 
Loughran, owner, for proposals can be had on application to this office, is : Superinte1 dent 


Hope 8S s Lehigh Ave., 2 two-st’y dwells.; Jno. | or at that of the assistant ¢ ngineer, at Georgetown, 
Loughran, « er. ; S. C. j 3 sy 
, iral yner f W. H. BIXBY, Bronze BALUSTERS 

















Long Lene St., cor. Oakfe rd St., 3two-st’y dwells., 1s Captain of Engineers AtW ashington, D. C 
18’ x 52’; Thos. Marshall, owner OFFICE OF BUILDING FOR STATE, 
ond! hany Ave., @ Frankfo rd Ri oad, two-st'y dwell., _ ROOF, ETC. WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS ( 

20’ x 62"; S. R. Stewart, contract At Columbus, O WASHINGTON, D. C., October 29, 18 ’ 
{dam St., cor Secut Ut. ¢ tavceat’y Quel. 6’ OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, Sealed proposals for furnishit 4 nd deliver pg ll 
6” x 26/6"; W. H. Brumen, contractor. PREASI bs Y DEPARI MENT ( bonsai A as re and bros ze newel- ‘ sts f r the 
Main St,, No. 5367, two-st y dwell., 14’ x 25’; W. WASHINGTON, D. C., November 13 ies. § coe pr wing of the Bui din y for State War and N hee 
H. Brumen, contractor Sealed proposals will be BP at this oftice until Departments in this city, will be rece ved at this 
af al thorp St., cor. Norris St., two-st’y store, 18’ x | 2P. M., on the 27th day of November, 1885, for office until i2 M., on November 28th, 1885, and 
37’; A. Schreiber, contractor, furnishing and fixing in place complete the iron-roof | opened immediately thereafter n presence of | dders 
Belgrade St., w Westmo reland St., 2 two-st’y | framing, etc., required f rv the court-house, post-oftice a se ificatic os general in struc tic ns to bidders ; ne 

dwelis.; Jno, E. O'Rourke, contractor. ete., building at Columbus, O., in accordance with | p) 08 f rms ‘ ft’ proposal wi 11 I shed t 

Thirtieth St., 8 Brown St., three-st’y dwell.; Wm. | plans and specification, copies of which and any ad shed bronze manufacturers nay p cation - 
H,. Achuff, contractor. ditional information may be had on appli ition at offtes vhere san ples of the - rk required n iy be ¢ x 
_ Germantown Ave., s Harvey St., two-st’y factory! | this office or the office of the superintendent. ear ed =e | HOS. LIN( OLN r ASEY 
Geo. A, Jones, « ontractor, Bids must be accompanied by a certified check fi “BIT Fe Colonel}, ¢ rps of Engineers 

Armat St., cor. Germantown Ave., two-st’y mill; | $300, M. E. BELI _ = 2 
Jno. MeAvoy mntractor. j; 517 Supervising Are hitect ‘ {CHOOL-HOUSE. 


At Cincinnati, O. 
f Educatio f the Fern Bank Special 





wR 
rhe Boa 


rd 
School District hereby advertises thatit will open bids 
for the erection and completion of the superstructure 
of a school-bouse and out-building in Fern Bank, at 
. 9 12 o'clock, noon, on Monday, November 23, 








ft 
ed 1885, a of the Clerk of said Board, in t 
4 . & 7 ' tt ’ ’ T + > 
/ — / 2 Purchasing Agent's office of the ¢ I., St. L. & C. Ra 
IN AS ELT Bix IN. H. way Central Uni m Station, Cincinnati, O., at which 
ie : 7 place the plans and specifications are on file 
MANUFACTURERS OF Bids must be in accordance with the provisions ef 
Sectit 8, of the Revised Statutes of the Stats 





Builders’ 


is hereby reserved. By order of the Board 
GEO. TOZZER, 


Hardware, a Me At David's lelend, N. ¥. Harbor. 


DEPOT QUARTERMASTER’S OF! 
DAVID's ISLAND, N. Y. HARBOR, Oct. 26, 1585, | 


al Th 1 “a TANG Sealed roposals, In ti icate, subject to the usual 
FINE CASTINGS | wniitions will be received at this office until 19 


o'clock, on ‘Thursday, November 26, 1885, at 








— vhich time i place they wi 1 in pres 
f attending dders, for « ya large mess 
hall and kitchen of brick, at N. Y. H 
7. , > ns nd senecitic t ns ' ¢ } 
eB mney Evil w onde P, -qapeegealacaaaaattiaes 
Instructions t bidders, blanks and further forma 
tion furnished on application 
The Government reserves the right to re al I 
all proposals. 
Full Line of Samples and Envelopes containing proposals to be marked “ Pro 
posals for Mess Hall,”’ and addressed to the under 
Goods may be found at signed. GEO. H. CUOK, 


Capt and Asst (J/uartermaster, 


36 Pearl St., Boston, and 148 Lake St., Chicago, Ill.' °” saaitiaenaeeninanean 
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NOVELTY LOCK COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


i we & A. 












Manufacture the practical, 
perfected 


DOOR KNOB. 


improved and 


Figs.5, 





&& 5. 


The most Simple Lock and 
Door Knob in existence, 
and the Strongest. 


No more loose knobs and rickety spin- 
lles; no binding of the latch-bolt; no 
wrenching the wrist to turn the knob to 
open the door ; you simply grasp the knob, 
a slight pressure of the hand will withdraw 
the latch and open the door. 

The knob is as well secured on a thin as 
no a thick door, which avoids the necessity 
of using rim The cheape lass of 
goods are as strong and desirable as the more expensive ; the 
spring will not wear out. 

These locks are less complicated, have less parts to get out 
of order. Hence they are smaller and stronger, and cut the 
stiles of the door less, and are put on with less work. 

All of our front door locks are safe and proof against : 
duplicate key, neither can they be picked from the outs ide 
when they are locked on the inside. We use long screws 
which enter the solid wood above and below the lock-mortise 
to secure the knob 

Knobs are not screwed on loose, as are all 
curely bolted, and can never get loose or come off. Have no 
spindles connecting knobs; they never rattle like the old 
styles. By using the long escutcheon, we fasten the knobs 
firmly to the door with two long screws above and one below 
the lock. They are secured for all time. 

This lock has no spiral springs, only one elliptic steel spring 
being used, and instead of throwing out an extra lock bolt, 

latch bolt, thereby greatly simplifying the lock, 


locks 





others, but se- 





we lock the 

Our improved lock can be used on 11-8 inch doors (the 
case being only 5-8 inch thick), where they will be as 
firm and lasting as on2inch doors. This is important to 
contractors, 


] 


} 
1OCK 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Property Owners planning to build, Architects, Con- 
tractors and Carpenters, write for new Lustrated Price- 
List and Sample Knob and Lock on hand-block, or a 
pair of knobs and lock for use on office or shop door 
when a trial is desired —complimentary. Address, 

NOVELTY LOCK COMPANY, 
15 North Clinton St., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


1885 Catalogue now out. 








American Endolithic Company, 


( DEALERS IN 
33] East 21th Street, J FANCY MARBLES, MANTEL FACINGS, DADOS, FRIEZES, ETC. 
\ 
NEW YORK. \ of the Marble, and Polished. Send for Circular. 
PROPOSALS. es - PROPOSALS. 


PROPOSALS. 


Designs are to be accompanied with pring penn 
and approximate estimates of cost and are to be pre- 
sented before the Ist day of December next. 

The designs selected are to become the property of 
the Commissioners. D+ signs not approved will on ap- 


Bids are to be accompanied with detail drawings 

At Columbus, O.} 40d strain sheets, and shall specify the cost of super- 
OFFICE OF WATER WORKS, } struc ture for a 20-foot roadway and a 30-foot roadway, 
CoL_umBus, O., October, 1885.  § and shal] separate the superstructure from the foun- 
received at the office of the Water dation work. ; ; 
city of Columbus, until 12 o’clock, Fach bidder shall deposit with bis proposal a certi- 


Pp MPING-ENGINE. 


Bids will be 





Works, in the 
noon, on Monday, November 30, 1885, for a Iu- 
plex compound condensing pumping-engine, either 
vertical or horizontal, of 15. 109,000 gallons’ capacity. 

Bidders will be required to furnish detailed plans 
and specifications of the same 

The Trustees reserve the right to reject any or all 
bids. 

Bids will also be received at the same time and 
place for a pumping-engine, now in use, of about 
+,000,000 gallons’ capacity, said engine being too small 
for future use of the city. 

A. WILLIAMS, 


517 Secretary. 


— 


At Omaha, Neb.) 
BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS, | 


OMAHA, NEB., October 29, 1885. f 
The Board of Public Works of the City of Omaha, 
Neb., invite proposals until 2 0’ lock, P. M., Jan- 


uary 9, 1886, for the construction of a viaduct on 
Eleventh Street, over the tracks of the Union Pacific 
and Burlington & Missouri Kiver Railroads. 


fied check, payable to the undersigned, in the sum of 
one thousand dollars, to be forfeited to the City of 
Omaha in case he shal) fail to execute a contract and 
bond satisfactory to the Board within twenty days 
after the notification of the award, should his pro- 
posal be accepied, 


The Board reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids. The Board of Public Werks, 
518 J. ( ‘hairman, 


E. HOUSE, 


—_—— 
At New York, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE HARL M 


RIVER BRIDGE, RooM No. 73, CoTTON EX- 
CHANGE, New YORK, N. Y., October 15, 1885. 9 
The undersigned Commissioners, appointed under 
the provisions of Chapter 487, of the Laws of 1885, in- 
vite designs for a bridge to be erected across the Har- 
lem Kiver in the City of New York, about 1,500 feet 
north of High Bridge, and where the land on both 
sides of said river for the approaches to a bridge has 
already been acquired by said city. 
The Commissioners offer the following sums for the | 


-¥. 


plication be returned to the parties submitting them. 
Details of requirements, scale and nature of designs, 
plans, profile, ete., will be furnished on application at 
the office of the Engineer of the Commissioners, 
JACOB LORILLARD, ) 
VERNON H. BROWN, 
517 DAVID JAMES KING, 


Commissioners, 


| homes ASYLUM. 
[At Kankakee, IL. 
CHICAGO, October 22, 1885. 

Sealed proposals for the erection of main ward and 
other buildings for the Eastern Hospital for the In- 
sane at Kankakee, I1]., are hereby invited. 

Bids will be received until 3 o'clock, P. M., No- 
vember 24, 1885, when the bids will be opened in 
the presence of the public at the City Hall, Kankakee, 
lll. 

rhe right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 

A responsible bond to the amount of $50,000 will 
be required for the performance of the work. 

Drawings and specifications can be seen at the office 














Propos als must be based upon the specifications and | three designs that they select: — | red = illett & Pashle i _ pose B M Lasalle St., Chi 
outline plans on file in the office of the Board of Pub- For the linc: dschsinsedtiewee niebineee $1,500 _— JOHN L. Dé Ni IVAN l Trustees. 
lic Works, copies of which will be farnished upon aed = third 9 Secetessensose “povennnsliane 517 LEMUEL MILK, _ a 
application. Or the third. .... ccccccesccevccces ° 25 
wee | 3 1 

AS rerti Mens 
Classifiec Adve seme . 
[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 
] | 
rack Asb Pai Bell Founders. Boiler-Coverin 
ia wee York bok ae ay W Sonne Mra Co., New York...........z11 H. MeShane & Co., Baltimore... .. ......+...1¥ Shields & Brown "Chicago eosesecccecece oeeves vii 
W. K Ostrander & Co., New York x1 aan halt Blind- -Awnings. Books and Journals. 
Western Electric Co.. New York & Chicago. xij Men r i: “Bradbury. Mow Wert... csccccsces xu A. Nurth ey Bos ton. Wm. T. Comstock, New York. 
The Asbestos Packi ng | New York Mastic Works ..............+s00++: i Blinds Sliding Sanitary News, Chicago..... 


Asbestos Felt. 
a »., Boston & New York ...........+++- xxin 


Wm. Willer, 





Milwaukee, Wis 


Ticknor & Co., Boston.. 
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(Boynton’s New Gas-Tight Furnace.) 





N. A. BoynToy, President. 


Inventors of all ‘‘ Boynton ”’ 
. Furnaces, which have been on 
C. B, Boynton, Sec. & Treas. \ the market for over 33 years. 


With 1883-4-5 Improvements. 


Boynton Furnace Go 


94 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers of 


BOYNTON’S CELEBRATED FURNACES, 


Ranges, Baltimore Heaters, etc. 


40 Years in this line of Business. 





(Boynton’s Duplex Roasting and Broiling Kange.) 


Over 50,000 “‘ Boynton’”’ Furnaces now in use. 








141 CENTRE ST. NEW YORE 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U — D STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


[Established 1843.] 





HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 
(GF Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL S. BENT & SON, 

111 Chambers St., New York. 





Frank O. Worthley’s Broad-Gauge Iron Stalls, 





Improved Mangers, Gutters, Screens, Clock 
Feeders, Stable Trimmings and Novelties 


are the result of ten years’ experience and 
themaking of the best fittings. 53 Elm St., 
Boston. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
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EUREKA SLATE cO., 


Quarriers and Dealers in 


“THE ONLY PURE 





Crowl’s Patent Iron Roofing, 
STANDING SEAM. 
Edges and ends turned in factory, preparing it already to lay 
PLAIN IRON ROOFING, 


Corrugated Lron for Roofing and Siding Corr ugated Edge 
ron for Roofing and Siding 


Awarded Gold Medal of first-class by the Wo M's Exposition. 
Send for Illustrated Circeula 1d Price-List, 





UNFADING GREEN 
<R oye) al Le , SLATE. CAMBRIDGE ROOFING COMPANY, - - Cambridge, Ohio. 








PURPLE, SEA GREEN, RED, and BLACK # e 
a “SLATES. F DUGAN’S PATENT 
Also Billiards, Paving Slabs, 


eee i S N () T é lJ A Rh S FOR 3 iy. i AND R() () FS 
ka SI ies, Poultney, Vt. 
a a » ser oe wed OTHER SLANTING s 


eee _ SEND. FOR LitusTRATED CIRCULAR AND Price List. 


STORY & WILBUR, |, @euee ence ey we 


nate saan ae. (etabtichos teat. Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, 


EMPORIUM FOR i 216 East Ninth Street, New York. 


PUN INEESTE AES 


We have the entire production of 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE GUARANTEED 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan ff ' 53 
dard Slate of the market. Used by a!l Boston archi 

tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 

n the market for the quality. Also, 


WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 





























ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. 
Special rates by car-loads from quarries. 
Inquiries promptly answered. 
: Slate Wharves, 529 C ommerc ial St., 
JOSEPH STORY BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. 


emai iuntisicsttos ee Ha «Camapet” ROOFING PLATES. 
SD Fatt Roofing Go 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, o1 
1852. 22 Milk St., Boston. ; 
dncorporated Originators of Felt Roofing ' 
1 $ 60000. in New England. 


all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship 
(apual > 








—— 
” 


Rs 
Sas 


= Inventors and only Manufac 
Levi LWittoutt,Prept. turers of the Celebrated 


Viki Rages Treader. “ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





tes were used where “ GIL- 


Unfading Black Roofing-Slates. |) \/f ets0¥'S"orb Meio soa! “CRE AREY Sonentead plats ne 


quired, the makers of the above brands have erected machinery by which 

: From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. they are now Stamping ¢ every sheet, not only with the name of the brand, but 
These Slates are uniform in thickness, very also with its thickness, IC or IX. 

strong, smooth surfaces and uufading in color. We believe that in the near future all the makers of leading brands of roofing 

a For sale by plates will follow in stamping their sheets, and thus bring about a fairer competition 


MONSON SLATE AGENCY. amongst importers, deaiers and roofers, which will in the end lead to an increased 








es — . trade in tin roofing, as many of our customers now claim that other roofing materials 
i P. O BOX S87, LOWELE. MAR. are being used in preference to tin, on account of the inferior tin in nbs market. 
¥ 7 , , an 
G. W. MACKEY J. E. Lone, A. M. PAFF., 
‘ Pres V. Pres. Sec. & Treas. 
*h BANGOR UNION SLATE CoO., — ee areas 
i Senithaiibanies saeiaaaann st LADEL A AND NEW YORK. 
Best Bangor Roofing and 
i 





4 SCHOOL SLATES, tie 


} wascons wesw, | THE AMERIGAN BANGOR SLATE GO. 
{ T. F.&J. A. HAYDEN, | =e ACK ROOFINCGOL ATE 
sesuaeibnialies BLACK ROOFING ; | 





a o= other ~~ - from the fa — + Bangor © bec —_ 7 1¢ products of these beds | 
r FLA Cc Cc TN ota Gir iniform color, and are equa trer to any produced in Penn 
. ROOFING SLATE)  22-c2s'ecel THE UMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA. 

« 








g Cor. Twelfth and Locust Sts. St. Louis Mo. 





: GARRY IRON a ROOFING CO. - 
East Bangor Consolidated Slate Co, | iB: kergest manatacturers LPP TAG *. en ORE y Bo : P 


Roofing int haw rid. 


5 EAST BANGOR, PA.. ufacturers of all kinds of Iron -. J feat And Cement 

4 Roofing, ‘ rimped and Corru- z : ff . . 152 to 158 MERWIN S&T. 

5 Manufacturers of gated Siding, Iron Tile or Shin- 4 7 ‘i : . : : ; 

i gles, fire-proof Doors, Shutters, 4 = ‘ Cleveland, Ohio. St 
Best Bangor Roofing Slate. and Iron Frames for Roofs and sway ice . = Send tor Circular and Price B 


. . . : sui rs . — List No. 21, 
Sawed and Planed Slabs, Hearths, Coping, Sills, Buildings. ¥ 
os Lintels, Platforms, Steps, and Risers 


Slate Mantles as low as 86.00. 
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Jron-Work. 


UNION FOUNDRY 


— AND— 


Pullman Car-Wheel Works. 


Architectural Iron-Work 
A SPECIALTY, 


Dealers in Beams, Channels, Angles, and Shapes, 
both Iron and Steel. 
Correspondence solicited and prices given on all classes of Iron-Work. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. OFFICE, 164 DEARBORN ST., 
N.S. BOUTON, Pres’t. CHICAGO, 


THE HECLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS. 


POULSON & ECER, 
» Office and Ware-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d St., New York. 


















st Works, N. 1ith and 3d Sts., Brooklyn, E. D., L. I. 
i Artistic Metal Mantels and Over-Tops, in 
| BRONZE, BRASS, 


and Electro-Plated Iron. 


Architectural and Ornamental Cast and 
Wrought Iron Work of every 


description. 
y Correspondence with Architects and Builders solicited. I]'ustrated 
™ Catalogue and Price-.ist on application, 





McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL [RON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 
Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. All kinds 
of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey lron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 


IRON -+- 


ROOFING 


SIDING,CEILING, 
ARCHES4*8° LATH. 


CINCINNAT, 


CORRUGATING CO. 


CINCINNATI. O. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
ee i i i i i, 
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NATIONAL 
\ Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 


Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. 
Architects’ Designs Executed. 








Artistic and Enduring Monuments 
in Granite and Bronze. 
No Catalogues. 
MAURICE J. POWER. 


E. C. COOPER & CO., 


(FE. C. Cooren, late of Manly & Cooper.) 








Ornamental Iron Works, 


39th and Woodland Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA, 








Railings, Fountains, Stairs, Doors, Stable-Fittings, 
Crestings, Shutters. Tree-Guards, Settves, ete. 
Builders’ Artistic [ron-Work a Specialty. 








PENNSVLYANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Architectural Iron-Work, 


SAMUEL J. CRESWELL, 


IRON WORKS, 
Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 


ways, Bridges, Feneing, Iron Bedsteads Twenty-third and Cherry Street, 
3 and Cresting, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Offices: No. 132 First Avenue, Fronts for Buildings, Columns, Girders, Wrceught-Iron 


Beams, Sidewalk Lights, Drinking- Fountains, Garden 
PITTSBURCH, Penn. Vases, Stairs, Crestings, Stable Fixtures, lL. up-Posts, 


Railings. 





J. CG. & T. DIMOND, . 
Architectural Iron- Works. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 
209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City. 


TRON 


Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 
Stairs, Columns, Railings, etc., etc. 
Special attention given to ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 





thi 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channels- 
Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 

Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
for fire-proof buildings frame? 
and fitted as per plans. 

PHCENIX Wrought-Iron Columns 
of all sizes. 

Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 





Boston Agents, FRED. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 
272 Franklin Street. 
New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 
bs] Liberty Street. 





e-sed 600 UisWE vies, Good oatl, ip 20 seer Lengths. 
Ornamental Iron Werks. 
MANLY & COOPER MANUF’G CO, 


ELM AVENUE AND 424 8T8, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


€ —_— 
O Brioce Raiincs 
Jait AND Bank WORK 
Grits, ANDIRONS 
Shutters, Doors, &o. 
Railings, Gates, &c. for Residences and Public Institutions. 
Special facilities for the manufacture of FORGED 


and PLANED Wrought Iron Work for yy seee= 
Sand tne Catalonue 


CHENEY & HEWLETT, 
Architectural Iron Works. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes. 
oe, } OFFICE : ‘oo BROADWAY, 








. HEWLETT. New York. 
: ook givingst Ayo of wri an iron girders, beams, 
and cast-iron columns mailed on application, 





Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Merchant Iron. 
New York Office, Room 45. Astor House. 


MESKER & BRO., 
Galvanized Iron Cornices 
Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS, 


Send for Catalogue. 
421 to 429 South Sixth St.. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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NJ.STEEL&IRON CO. 
TRENTON,N.J. 


ROLLED IRON BEAMS. 
CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES, 
a COOPER, HEWITT & CO. 7 
NEW YORK. 

NG ED os nn 
THE BRYAR PATENT COMBINATION 


CELLAR - WINDOW CUARD, 


Screen and Glass« Sash. All Iron in one frame. 
The most complete arrangement for cellar or base- 
ment windows ever manufactured and offered to the 
building trade. 
Nos. 1201, 1203, 1205, 1207, 1209 Callowhill St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








sane 


NOK-P PIGKABLE 
DOOR LOCKS 


Cost no more than ordinary 
locks. Turning the thumb- 
knob closes key-hole and 
fastens both knob and 
latch, and no key can be 
inserted from outside. 

We also make 
Two Bolt Locks and 
Latches, on same prin- 
ciple, with full Trim- 

mings, 

Send for Iinstrated Cata- 
logue. Sample locks sent 
to architects on request. 


PERKINS SPECIALTY 
K C0., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








The Little Gem 
WINDOW BLIND WORKER. 


Qpens and closes the blinds 
without raising the window. 
Blinds held tirm in any posi- 
s) tion. To those who wish to 
give our worker a triul we 
send a sample set for 75 cts. 
Trade dixcounts may be ob- 
2 tained by addressing. 


A. H. DODD, Hudson, N. Y 


. J . 
Union Spring Hinges 
ioe SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. 
They work either way, right of 





















left. All sizes. Single or dou- 
ble acting. 
B For Wire Screens or Light Doors 
they have no equal. 
Send for Price List. 
M. W. ROBINSON, Sore Agent, 
72 Chambers &... New York 





Farquhar’s Improved 
BURCLAR PROOF 


Sash Lock. 


This new device is a per 
fectly secure lock for the 
window which cannot pos- 
sibly be 
forced open 
from the ou.- 
side. 

It allows the 
Bpper sash to be 
dropped for ver- 
tilation and lock- 
ed at any poiat 
desired. 






Do not fail te 
examine it be- 
fore purchasing 
any Other kind. 





Lock applied. 
For Sale by Hardware Dea'ers ger rally 


CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, 


Manufacturing Agents, 
72 and 179 WASHINGTON &T., BUSTON. 


— in po 
tion by 
coring A. 





Band-Saw Filer. Band-Saw Setter. 


Wood- Working Machinery 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 
DOOR, AND BLIND FACTORIES, 
CABINET AND CARRIAGE MAKERS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


GOODELL & WATERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Post Band-Saw. ~ 








Fig. 1. showin the door open, with centre rail 
level with floor. Fig. 2. Section of sheave, show- , 
ing its position on rail. Fig. 3. Showing the door 
closed, with sheave in position and centre rail d+- 
presse: ad. Fig. 4. Showing the track running off in 
the recess. ij 

We claim for this rail all of the following advan- 


es: 
so is level with the floor, offering no obstruction ¥ 
in walking, dancing, moving of furniture, ete. 
oe door cannot get off the track, and runs light- 3 
smoothly, and noiselessly. 
Wihe house does not have to be built for the track, 
it can be laid in old houses as well as in new. 
Full directions for laying them sent with each Track. 
Models sent on application. 
Manufactured only by the “CLIMAX” Rail Co. 
Address all 
Communications to 


The “CLIMAX” Rail for all Sliding Doors. 





Send Sor Circulars and Price Lists, 


GEO. F. TAYLOR, tian Ror 134 Water St., New York. 
KNOWLES STEAM PUMP WORKS, 





44 Washington Street, | 93 Liberty Street, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


» Have just published a new Catalogue in which are shown many new and im- 







= proved forms of pumping machinery, especially designed for the service, in 
Per connection with public and private buildings. A copy of it will be mailed, on 


application, to any one. 





Monograph a _Austin Hall, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
H. H. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECT. 
Price, $5.00. 
TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


NATURAL WOOD FINISHING. 


Good taste and artistic appreciation demand the preservation of 





Nature’s colors in finishing the interior wood-work of your house, 


therefore, use only 


BERRY BROTHERS’ 
mA OL Pia Ie, 


which preserves, heightens, and brings out the natural color of all woods. For the interior 
wood-work of public buildings and private houses this article has never been equalled, always 
maintaining its standard character amid the many so-called imitations its success has brought 
upon the market. 


See that every package bears our brand or label. Samples finished wood 


furnished on application. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Varnish Manufactur’s, Detroit. 
For outside doors use Berry Brothers’ “ ELASTIC OUTSIDE FINISH.” 
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Aanitarp Appliances. 













“IT SEEMS 





throughout, and 


"NO1SO@ "03 "DIW ,SWLINGS,. 


Without Ball, 
Valve, or other 
obstruction to 
the water-way. 


: PA 


ne “SS ANET AS” am 


9° 3° rm al e . af o . 
ae ae” oe” rae oo Ax Pg 


These are the appliances described in the “ American Architect,” for 
183, 1884, and 1885, in the articles on “ Sanitary Plumbing,” and de- 
nominated “ Anti-Siphon ‘Irap,” ‘‘Stand-pipe Basin,” etc. 

Col. Waring, writing of the trap (‘*Putnam’s Trap”), in the Century Mag- 
azine, for Dec., 1884, says he finds it * effective in withstanding siphonage 
and substantially self-cleansing,”’ and adds, 


The Sanitas Wash-Basin, Bath-Tub, and Pantry-Sink, are quick empty- 
ing, without concealed passages. 


appliances are acknowledged by experts to be by far the best in the market. 
For Sale by all Dealers in Plumbers’ Supplies, or by the 


SANITAS MANUF’G CO., 4 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 








TO ME THE BEST TRAP I HAVE SEEN.” 


The Soil-pipe is cast of even thickness 
jointed with steam and gas-tight joints. The “ Sanitas”’ 











AGENTS WANTED. 









A positive valve Seal; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
ket. ‘There is no other Trap so sure 
of retaining its WATER SEAL, 
None that approxi 
mates itin the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL, 
The Valve keeps ite 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, is littleor no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. J//ustiatine 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 
Jree on application, 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 





F.E. CUDELL’S 
Patent Sewer-Gas 
and Backwater Trap 
—FOR— 
Wash-Bow!ls, Sinks, Bath, 
and Wash-Tubs. 
204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 








The Sanitary News. 


HEALTHY HOMES AND HEALTHY LIVING. 
A Weekly Journal of Sanitary 
Science. 

Office of Publication: 
113 ADAMS ST., 


European Mffice: 
50 FINSBURY 8Q., 

CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, E. C. 
Yearly Subscription Rates: strictly in adrance, 
In the United States and Canada, . $2.00 
In Foreign Countries,. . 3.00 
Advertising, $2.00 


Artists of the Nineteenth 
Century. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT and LAURENCE Hut- 
rox, 12mo, 83.00; half calf, $5.00; tree calf, $7.00, 
New and fully revised edition. 

A full encyclopedia of information concerning the 
lives and works of modern artisis of Europe and 
America. 

“This capital modern dictionary, into which has 
been condensed a vast amount of information that 
might be sought for long, and often indeed altogether 
in vain, elsewhere.”’— The Academy (London), 

“It is the most valuable book of its kind in the 
English language.”"— Art Ama/eur, 


an inch. 





Fean-Francois Millet : Peasant 


and Painter. 


Translated by HELENA DF Kay, from the French of 
ALFRED SENSIER. With a portrait of Millet, and 
numerous illustrations from his works, Square oc 
tavo. Price, $3. 

Published by 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 
211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 





HENRY HUBER & CO, 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Boyle's Patent Siphon Closets. 


See Monthly American Architect for Cuts and Explanation. 


MAIN OFFICE: | 
85 Beekman Street, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
235 Washington Street, Boston. 





WASHBURN & MOORE MFG. CO.’S 


EARTHENWARE WASHOUTS AND HOPPERS, 


ace With Improved Flushing-Rims, 


AND 
C. H. Moore’s Patent 


Metal Foot and Flange, 


Secured permanently on the discharge limb, be- 
ing the only perfect connection yet made fur a 


Hardwood or Tile Floor, 


The serious objection made by plumbers and 
architects to earthenware civsets in not being 
«ble to make a gas-tight and secure joint to soil- 
pipe with earthenware flange is now positively 
obviated with the use of this Metal Flange and 
Foot. They are perfectly true and even on face, 
while the earthenware cannot be made true. 
They are strong, and cannot be broken, while 
earthenware is often broken in screwing flange 
to floor, making the closet worthless. The face 
of flange is made level with top of bowl, a very 
desirable feature for hoppers, while with the 
earthenware flange it often requires a bed of 
putty one-quarter of an inch thick to level the 
fixture. When this fiinge is once fastened to 
lead bend, and the metal foot bolted to same, the 
earthenware fixture is secure and solid fortwenty 
years, while with the earthenware flan:e, b ing 
only screwed to the floor, becomes loose iu a 
very short time. 






Chicago, or Newport, Washout. 
These Closets can be seen set up, with water attached, at 


COLWELL LEAD C0.’S NEW STORE, Sixth Ave. and 39th St., N. Y. City, 
WASHBURN & MOORE MANUF’C CO., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Sanitary Plumbing Specialties in Earthenware and Metal! I langes. 


| THE “ALLIANCE.” 
i, Front Outlet Closet & Trap, Simple, Cleanly, Effective. 


This outlet closet, which, baving met with such unprecedented 
success, renders it unnecessa’y to enlarge on its merits, as it is 
universally acknowledged to be the best sanitary closet yet in- 
troduced. The “Alliance” is intended to be substituted for the 
“ National” where a front cutlet is preferred to a side outlet. 

One great advantage of the ‘* Alliance” as a front outlet closet, 
is that whilst it can be brought up to the front of seat, or riser, 
and the outlet completely h dden from sight, the outlet is in no 
way contracted, but kept as large as in the * National.” 
Manufactured by THos. TwyrorpD, Hanley, Staffordshire, Eng. 

Sole Agent for the United, states, 

E. ASPINALL, 206 Pearl Street, New York. 
A Agent for Canada, 1 u8. JOnvAN, Montreal, 
Sanitary & Plumbers’ Earthenware of all 


MODERN PERSPECTIVE. 


A Treatise upon the Principles and Practice of Plane and 
Cylindrical Perspective. 


WILLIAM R. WARE, 


Professor of Architecture in the School of Mines, Columbia College. 
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Descriptions. 











1vol. 12mo, 3821 pages, with 27 plates in a Portfolio - - - - - - - . 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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“ What Dickens was to London, 
HTo wells is to Boston. 77 ston Herald. 


HOWELLS’S LATEST NOVELS. 
Each in 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. The set of five volumes in a neat box, $7.50. 


The Rise of Silas Lapham. 


The social and financia vicissitudes of Colonel Silas Lapham, paint 
merchant, of Boston, and his wife and daughters. 

‘No serial since ‘ Daniel Deronda’ has called forth so much discussion.’”’ — 
Publisher's Weekly. 

“It is the most vigorous work which he has yet presented to us.’’-— Vew 
York Tribune. 

“The reading world is more interested in ‘ Silas Lapham’ than in any novel 
that has before come from his pen.”— Boston Heraid. 


A Woman's Reason. 

The arduous self-support of Helen Harkness, spinster and penniless 
patrician. 

** One of the most finished productions in fiction.”,— The Independent. 


A Modern Instance. 


The career of Bartley Hubbard, a Boston journalist, and a study of 
conjugal life in modern America, 

** Since ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ there has appeared no American work of fic- 
tion of greater power to affect public sentiment.”’— Century Magazine. 

“A foremost place in the fiction of the day. Worthy of a place be- 
side some of the finest of George Eliot’s creations.’’—The Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


Dr. Breen’s Practice. 


“The romance of the jeune et jolie doctress home@opathe, Grace Breen, is 
written with delicacy and esprit."— Journal de St. Petersbourg. 

“Grace Breen is one of the most lovable of his creations. 
hearts as surely as ‘The Lady of the Aroostook ;’ and not less admirably than 
that exquisite hervine does she illustrate the keen insight into feminine char- 
acter and poetic perception of feminine ways which delight us in all of Mr. How- 
ells’s stories.”— New York Tribune. 


A Fearful Responsibility. 

A romance of American life in Venice. In the same volume are in- 
eluded the amusing story ‘‘At the Sign of the Savage,’’ and the study of 
Venetian life, entitled “‘ Tonelli’s Marriage.” 


She carries our 


“In delicacy and felicity of motive it reminds one of ‘The Lady of the 
Aroostook.’ It is irradiated by the play of an exquisite fancy, and 
adorned with the graces of a pure and elegant style.”— New York Tribune. 


Sent, Postpaid, on receipt of Price, by the Pablishers, 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston. 


HAWTHORNE — HOWE. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S RECENT NOVELS. 
Each in 1 vol. $1.50. 
Love; or, a Name. 
Beatrix Randolph. Fortune’s Fool. 


“Mr. Hawthorne has perhaps a more powerful imaginationt han any contem- 
ter of fiction. . 


in his deseription of New-England forests, and in the picture he 


12mo. 


porary wr In ‘Fortune’s Foo!’ this imagination shows best in 
his landscapes, 


gives of the Sacramento Valley.”—The Academy (London). 


Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife. 


By Jvutian HawrHorne. With portraits newly engraved on steel, 


and vignettes. 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth, $5; half morocco or half calf, $9.00. 

The fullest and most charming accounts of Hawthorne's ancestry and family; 
his boyhood and youth; his courtship and marriage; his life at Salem, Lenox, 
and Concord; his travels and residences in England and Italy; his later life in 
America, Aneminent English author pronounces this ‘the most important and 


interesting liographical work since Bosweli’s Johnson.” 


Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret. 


By NATHANIEL 


81.50. 


HAWTHORNE. Edited by Jcu1an HawrTnHorne. 1 
Library edition. ltmo. $2.00. 
* The marks of Hawthorne’s genius are evident on every page. The book is 
like a long-lost statue by tbe hand of Phidias.”—Phiiadelphia Press. 


vol. 12mo Gilt top 


The Story of a Country Town. 
sy E. W. Hower. lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 
“A fiction which is of the kind most characteristic of our time, and which no 
student of our time hereafter can safely 
homeliness, but 


rough and rude traits as heroic 


ignore. The book is full of simple 


is never vulgar. It does not flatter the West, nor paint its 
it perceives and states, and the results are per- 
fectly imaginable American conditions, in which no trait of beanty or pathos is 
lost. Youth, with its ignorance, its ardor, its 


hopefulness and fearlessness, is more than once finely studied; and amidst the 


There are charming things in it. 
prevailing harshness and aridity there are episodes of tenderness and self-devo- 
tion like springs of water out of the ground.”—W., D. Howells, in the 
Century Magazine. 


The Mystery of the Locks. 
By E. W. Howe. 1 vol. $1.50. 
A thrilling romance of a decadent river town of the West. 


that are 


12mo. 


“A story of strange pathos and power. — Life. 


— Boston Traveller. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston. 


* Sombre, graphic, and impressive.” 








JAMES. 


“Mr. James nurses his souvenirs until they shine like mellow wine — holds 
them in his warming hand, as a jeweller does an opal, until all their iridescence 
comes out, all their secret charm and suavity breathe forth in most melodious 
speech.”’ — The Critic. 


HENRY JAMES’S LATEST WORKS. 


Each in one volume. 12mo. $1.50. 


The Siege of London 


Including also ‘“‘The Pension Beaurepas”’ and ‘‘The Point of View.” 

“The Siege of London” is avery piquant story of America in Europe, with 
delicious comparative studies of the two civilizations, illustrated by finely and 
firmly drawn characters. The Boston Gazefte calls the latter “ the wittiest work 
this author has yet done. They are exquisitely clever in every part, and amid 
their never-failing brilliancy one hardly knows where to select the brightest 
things for extracts.” 


Tales of Three Cities. 


Containing ‘‘The Impressions of a Cousin,” 
and ‘‘ A New-England Winter.’’ 


The Author of Beltraffio. 


’ 


‘Lady Barberina,”’ 


Including also ‘‘Pandora,’ 
Duty,’’ and ‘‘Four Meetings.” 


“Georgina’s Reasons,’’ ‘“‘The Path of 
t=] ’ 


Daisy Miller. 


A Comedy in Three Acts. 


“As one of the most piquant and famons prodactions of modern literature, 
this work should be familiar to every person of cultivation.” 


A Little Tour in France. 


Delightful sketches of French life and scenery. Tours, Blois, Cham- 
bord, Amboise, Chenonceaux, Bourges, Angers, Nantes, La Rochelle, 
Poitiers, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Carcassonne, Narbonne, Montpellier, Nimes, 
Arles, Avignon, Vaucluse, Orange, Macon, Dijon, and other old towns, 

“A fascinating narrative of a tour through the most interesting regions of 
France.’’ — Boston Advertiser. 


** Deep and lasting charm.” — Boston Courier. 


Portraits of Places. 


A very delightful series of papers on Venice and Florence, Turin and 
Genoa, Rheims and Laon, Rouen and Etretat, Oxford and Canterbury, 
Epsom and Ventnor, Warwick and Monmouth, Niagara and Saratoga, 
Newport and Quebec. 





VALUABLE BOOKS. 


**About People” 

Is a new book, by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, of 
Boston, which the Christian Register pronounces “ earnest in purpose, 
and the Boston Advertiser calls, “full of 
thought, rich in suggestion, and abounding in the practical ethics of 
life.” 


one in (or wanting to be in) society. 


sparkling in manner;” 


It is a true parlor classic, of deep and abiding interest to every 
These bright essavs bear the 
“ Caste in American Society,” “ Who’s Who,” “Personal In- 


fluence,” 


titles : 


“The Transition of American Women,” “Loyalty and 


Liberty.” 


“Self Culture” 

Is a highly valuable book, by James Freeman 
Clarke, discussing in his wise and practical way the methods of 
educating the powers of observation, reflection, imagination, con- 
science, affections, reverence, temper, education by books, amuse- 
ments, love of beauty, and seeking of truth. It is thoroughly sensi- 
ble, helpful, and interesting. This is one of the most valuable works 


which can be put into the hands of young men. 


“A Bird’s-eye View of Our Civil War” 

Was written by 
Col. Theodore A. Dodge, U. S. A. It is an invaluable epitome of 
the battles, sieges, and campaigns of 1861-65, based on the best 
authorities, and written in a style so simple and direct that every one, 
layman or lad, can understand and follow it. There is also a glos- 
sary, explaining military terms; and numerous maps help to an un- 
derstanding of our vast continental battle-ground. The directness and 
vigor of Col. Dodge’s soldierly style make it at once easy readiug and 
very attractive for an old campaigner. The Nation reported that 
“It is not easy to say which part of this book is best, fur it is all 
good.” 
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VALUABLE ART-BOOKS. 


Mrs. Clement’s Art-Handbooks. 
A Handbook of Legendary and Mythological Art. 


By CLARA ERsKINE CLEMENT. Profusely illustrated, and with a com- 
plete index. Fourteenth edition. Revisedandenlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
$3.00. 

Here are found those popular medizval legends which form the sub- 
jects of the great body of religious art ; with a collection of local European 
legends, mainly legends of the Rhine; and an alphabetical dictionary of 
classical myths. A chapter on the symbols employed in art, a thorough 
index, and a large display of illustrative engravings help to render the book 
invaluable to the cultivated reader. 

“It is small enough to be stowed in the corner of a trunk for a summer or 
European journey, and is full of reading as entertaining as a multitude of novels, 
for they are the stories which many generations have delighted in, and which 
have been the staple material for the labor of poets and romancers.’’ — Salem 
Gazette. 

‘A'/ Chat ws neo to explain the stories illustrated or the persons represented 
in the pictures an | ctatutes of tue churches and galleries of Europe may be found 
in Mrs. Clement’s book, which ought to be known to a large public.”’—Hugene 
Benson in the College Courant. 


Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and 
Their Works. 


A Handbook, with many illustrations and monograms. By CLARA 
ExsKINE CLEMENT. Seventh Edition. Revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
$3.00 

It gives not only the biography of artists, but lists of engravings from 
their works; and by means of copious indexes it forms a complete hand- 
book, liberally illustrated by representations of standard works of art, and 
the curious monogratus of illustious painters. It is emphatically a thorough 
book, comprising the material of a library. 

“We have seen no book of this kind so carefully and conscientiously pre- 
pared for use,””— Hartford Courant. 

“It is apparent at a glance that Mrs. Clement has bestowed both time and 
study upor this compilation, and it is no less an undisputed fact that she has 
succeeded in placing compactly before art students and art lovers a vast quan- 
tity of information which otherwise they would be obliged to ransack whole 
libraries to obtain.” — Boston Courier. 


Artists of the Nineteenth Century. 
A Handbook of 2,000 Biographical Sketches, by Clara Erskine Clem- 
ent and Laurence Hutton. 12mo, $3; half calf, $5; tree-calf, $7. 


. “Avast amount of information that might be sought for in vain elsewhere.” 
The Academy (London). 


‘{Valuable Architectural Books. 
Modern Perspective. 


A Treatise upon the Principles and Practice of Plane and Cylindrical 
Perspective, by William R. Ware, Professor of Architecture in the School 
of Mines, Columbia College. 1 vol. 12m 21 ‘ages, with 27 plates in 
a Portfolio, £5.00 

“Clear, concise and full. Among the contributions to educational 
literature for which those who are interested in the subject cannot be too thank- 
ful. In behalf of students, old and young, who know what they wish to learn, 
but do not always know where to find the best instruction, it is to be regretted 
that books of this sort, written by faithful and competent masters, have not the 
magiéal property of at once absorbing and exterminating by a sort of survival-of 
the-fittest process, such of their comtemporaries and predecessors as treated of 
the same themes inan inferior manner. The plates that accompany the book are 
models of cleverness and elegance,”’ — The Builder, 


Building Superintendence. 


A Manual for Young Architects, Students, and others interested in 
Building Operations as carried on at the present time. By T. M. Clark, Fel- 
low of the American Institute of Architects. 1 vol. 8vo., 336 pages. Illus- 
trated with 194 plans, diagrams, etc. Price, $3.00, 


There is hardly any practical problem in construction, from the build- 
ing of a stone town-hall or church to that of a wooden cottage, that is not 
carefully considered and discussed here; and a very full index helps tomake 
this treasury of facts accessible. Every person interested in building should 
possess this work, which is approved as authoritative by the best American 
architects, 


Artistic Homes in City and Country. 


By Albert W. Fuller. Oblong folio. 76 full page illustrations, $3.50. 


“ Homes in which picturesqueness, stability and convenience are combined.” 
~—Boston Transcript. 

Lectures on the Principles of House Drainage. 

Delivered before the Suffolk District Medical Society (section for Clini- 
cal Medicine, Pathology and Hygiene), and the Boston Architects, at the 
Mass. Institute of Technology, by J. Pickering Putnam, Architect. With 
numerous plates and diagrams. 1 vol. 16mo, 75 cents. 

The Open Fire-Place, in all Ages. 

By J. PickERING Purnam, Architect. With three hundred illustra- 
tions including numerous chefs d’euvres of designs of fire-places and in- 
terior decoration. Price, in cloth, $4.00, 

“This is undoubtedly the most extensive and critical work on this subject in 
the language. The author takes up the subject of heating and ventilation and 
treats it in extenso, showing existing defects, giving a full historical résumé of 
the theme, and ends by criticism and practical suggestions,” — Chicago Journal, 





VALUABLE ART-BOOKS. 
Winckelmann’s History of Ancient Art. 


Translated from the German, by Dr. G. H. Lodge. 2 vols., 8vo, $9.00 

With 75 fine copper-plate engravings. Winckelmann has been trans- 
lated into five languages, as the most important work on ancient zsthetics, 
and the copious annotations of various German, Italian and English critics 
are attached to the new Boston edition. The fine arts of ancient Greece 
and Italy are described with luminous precision, and with a multitude of 
details of fascinating interest. 


A Little Girl Among the Old Masters. 


With introduction and comment by W. D. Howells. Fifty illustrations, 
$2.00. 

A curious and entertaining series of sketches, the impromptu efforts of 
a bright little maiden, during a long abode at Florence, Siena, and other 
ancient Italian cities. They are in no case copies, even in the studies of 
single figures or attitudes; they are simply the reflection, in a child’s soul, 
of the sweetness and loveliness of early Italian art, 


Leisure Hours Among the Gems. 


By A. C. Hamlin. With illustrations. $2.00, 


“A very curious study. A very delightful style.” — Phila. Bulletin. 


Poets and Etchers. 


A combination and mutual illustration of a group of the best Amer- 
ican poems, illuminated by very choice full-page etchings, perhaps the 
finest and most varied series of American etchings which has yet been 
made. These delicate and sympathetic works of art are twenty in number, 
carefully printed on fine plate-paper, and reproducing the slightest phases 
of the artist’s thought. There are also numerous pretty vignettes scattered 
through the text. Among the themes are Aldrich’s poem, ‘‘ Nocturne, 
illustrated by Smillie’s etching; Bryant’s ‘‘ The Path,’ with Bellows’ etch- 
ing; Longfellow’s ‘‘ The Belfry of Bruges,”’ with Colman’s etching; Whit- 
tier’s ‘‘ Palestine,’’ etched by Gifford; and other poems by Emerson and 
Lowell. Longfellow’s poems of ‘‘ Amalfi,” ‘Castine,’ ‘The Flower,” 
“The Light-house,”’ ‘‘ Woods in Winter,” and ‘The Wayside Inn,’ are 
reproduced and illuminated in the same manner; and also Whittier’s 
“ Telling the Bees”’ and ‘‘ The Lake-side.”” All the etchings were made for 
this book, and the large and richly bound quartu volume is a favorite gift 
and in artistic and esthetic circles. Price, $10.00. 


VALUABLE ART-BOOKS. 


Famous Painters and Paintings. 
By Mrs. Julia A. Shedd. Illustrated with 13 full-page Heliotypes. 1 
vol., 12 mo., $3.00; half calf, $5.00; tree-calf, $7.00. 


“The volume presents, in an accessible and most attractive form, a wider 
range of valuable information on the history of art than can elsewhere be found 
This beautiful volume cannot fail to prove a work of permanent inter- 


est and value.”’ — Providence Journal. 


Famous Sculptors and Sculpture. 

By Mrs. Julia A. Shedd. 1 vol., 12mo., illustrated with 13 full-page 
Heliotypes, $3.00; half calf, $5.00; tree-calf, $7.00. 
Artist-Biographies. 

By M. F. Sweetser. Illustrated with 12 full-page Heliotypes in each 
volume. The set in cloth, 5 vols., 16mo., $7.50; half calf, $15.00; tree-calf, 
$25.00, 

Vol. I. Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo. 
Vol. Il. Titian, Guido Reni, Claude Lorraine. 

Vol. Ill. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Turner, Landseer. 
Vol. IV. Diirer, Rembrandt, Van Dyck 

Vol. V. Fra Angelico, Murillo, Allston. 

‘*Since Allan Cunningham wrote his Lives of English Painters, there has 
been no such agreeable series undertaken in a similar field as this.’’ — Boston 
Courier. 

“In no other volumes is there to be found so concise, so comprehensive, so 
graceful and so delightful an account of the chief artists of Europe, or a more 
clear, sympathetic, and critical description of their works.’’ — Christiau Int 
gencer. 

The Old Masters of Belgium and Holland. 

Translated from tue French of Eugene Fromentin, by Mrs. Mary C- 
Robbins. With ten Heliotypes, $3.00. 

“Mrs. Robbins gives well that enthusiastic swing of Fromentin’s prose 

A monograph by a charming writer, and a painter of the highest grade of 
talent.””— New York Times. 

“Tt is the most perfect book about pictures ever written in any tongue.’’ — 
American Architect. 


Parisian Art and Artists. 

3y Henry Bacon. Profusely illustrated. 8vo. $3.00. 

* There is no other book of which we know giving so clear and vivid an idea 
of the present condition of art and art-life in Paris; and readers will tind it also 
very fascinating reading.’’ — Boston Courier. 

The Art-Life of William Rimmer. 

By Truman H. Bartlett, Sculptor. With a portrait and heliotype 
plates, reproducing very many of Rimmer’s sculptures, paintings, and draw- 
ings. 1 vol., quarto, full gilt, $10.00, 

“‘Dr. Rimmer had the strongest influence on his age of any artist in this 
country, and this work will be of great value.”’ — St. Lou's Globe- Democrat. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston. 
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| “Building ADtones. 


THOMLINSON & REED, 


Quarrymen, and Dealers in 


OOLITIC LIMESTONE 


Quarries at Avoca, near Bedford, Ind., 
Branch Office: 


243 East {8th Street, CHICACO. 


Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 
Red. 


Corsehill, 
24 Pine St., New York. 





(Scotch.) 
FREFSIONE. 
G. P. SHERWOOD, 


MALONE & CO., 


Proprietors of the 


Malone Blue-Stone Quarries, 
Miners and Manufacturers of 
SAWED AND BLOCK STONE. 


Platforms up to thirty feet in length, for sidewalks, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





a specialty. 


BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 
Buff and Blue. 
HALLOWELL CRANITE CO., 


Quarrymen and Dealers in 


Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 
P. O. Address - - - Bedford, Ind. 


5 . Ld 
Clark’s island Granite Quarries 
OF ROCKLAND, ME. 
Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 


M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
: 838 and 84 Astor House, New York. 


Stinesville Oolitic Limestone, 


The finest Building-stone in Indiana. 
Columns, Lintels, Sills, etc. 


Terre Haute Stone Works Co., 


Quarries and Mills on Louisville & Chicago R. X. 
At Stinesville, Monroe Co. 


JAMES B LYNE, President. 
Office of Company, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Granite Monuments 

















With or without Statues. 
Building-Work in all of its Branches. 
Granite in the rough, and models in Plaster-paris of 
any description will be furnished to architects and 
builders at very moderate prices. Our granite is white, 
free from iron or blemish. We have cut statues for 
almost every state in the Union, some of them the 
largest and the most valuable in the country, will re- 

fer to them if requested. Apply to, 


CENTRAL GRANITE WORKS, Hallowell, Me. 





WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time. It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Bewere of imitations 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 





) CuicacO & 
SANDERSON 
PRESSED BRICK CO. 


{57 Lasalle Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL [ie 


Pressed Brick. 


o. we § 


reKs! 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 















Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
isn and Coior, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 








TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 


AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. 
Rosendale Cements. 
Flue Lining. 
WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 


Portland, Roman, and 
Hearth Tiles & Chimney 





44 to 4 Oliver Street, Boston, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. Manchester & Hudson, Agents. 
NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot E. 26th St. Ag’te. 





Architects, Builders, and others will confer a 
favor on the Publishers by mentioning “ The 
American Architect and Building News” when 
sending for circulars or corresponding with 
nartice advertising in these columns. 








AUGT. T. CHUR, 


Room 14, 5th story, Mills Building, N. York 
Importer of 


“WILCOCK’S” Enamelled Bricks, 


Impervious to any atmospheric effect, and 
may be used with perfect safety in the 
face of moisture and frost. 





“BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE.” 


THE BEST AND LATEST TREATISE ON 


American Practice in Building, 
CLEAR, RELIABLE AND COMPLETE. 


Price, 


TICKNOR & CO., 


$3.00. 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACIrURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 
RED Pressed Fronts. 
Extra fine in color and quality. 


BUFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
One of the finest bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
nad greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 


Bricks made in the above colors. 


ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, Jk.., 

PRESIDENT. TREASURER 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free on 
application. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS, 


Manufactured by the 


Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., 
Of Philadelphia. 
Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
And Light-Blue Bricks 


Always in Stock. 


Hand-made Red Front Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock 





Samples on application to the office, 


423 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





Cements. 


HANOVE PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
And the 


Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 
Importers and Sole Agents, U.S. 5 Dey St., N. Y. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CoO., 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
New York Office; 7 Bowling Green. 


SINCLAIR & BABSON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


105 John St., New York. 
Brands, O. F. ALSEN & SONS, and K. B. & S. 
Remit 15 cts. for Practical Treatise on Cement. 


STANDARD CEMENT Co., 
Manufacturers of 
Hvdraulic Cement 
And Hvdraulic Lime. 
E. G. WESTCOTT, Gen. Eastern Agt., Hartford, Ct. 


Works at 
St. Lonis, Mo. 








Akron, N. Y. Mankato, Minn. 





Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


K. B. & 8. English, Lafarge French 
Burham English, Lime of Tei 
Fewer German, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Coarse. 
IMPORTED BY 


JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORE, 


—_ —— 
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Fire-proof Building. 





‘THE WIGHT FIRE-PROOFING CO., 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE-PROOF WORK IN 


. : 
Hollow Fire-Clay and Porous Terra-Cotta 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
All hollow material made and used by this Company is made of Hig» Grade Fire-Clay, com- 
bining the Lightest Weights and the Greatest Strength. 


FLAT HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, 


With Patent Soffit Tiles, for beam protection, making continuous ceilings. 
Fire-Clay Hollow Partitions, Roofs, Wall-Furrings and Coverings, 
For Iron Columns and Girders. 


Porous Terra-Cotta for Partitions, Roofs, and Coverings for Iron Columns, 
Girders, Roof-Trusses, and other Constructions. 


WIGHT’S PATENT POROUS and HOLLOW TILE CEILINGS, 


Used under wooden floor joists (T'wo Systems), a Fire-proof substitute for lath. 1,000,000 feet in use. 


Dealers in Fire-Clay Flue Linings, and Patent Salt-Glazed Lap-Joint Wall-Coping, better and 
Cheaper than Stone. 
taken for Concreting, Fine, Plain, and Ornamented 


PLASTERING AND SCAGLIOLA. 


FIRE-PROOF saririacs. 


Raritan Hollow and Porous Brick Company, 


EDWARD KEASBEY, Pres’t. C. Rossi, Sup’t. H. M. KEASBEY, Sec. and Treas. 
Manufacturers of Hollow Burnt-Olay Bricks and Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks, 
For Floors, Ceilings, Partitions, Furring, Roof-Lining, Column Fire-Proofing, ete. 

Offices, 115 Broadway, New York, and 249 South 6th St., Philadelphia. 
Agents: FISKE & COLEMAN, Boston. GARFIELD, FERTIG & CO., Allegheny, Pa. 
se Estimates Furnished. Builders Supplied. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 49 


Contracts 








Gro. M. MOULTON, Pres’t. T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. JOHNSON, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r. 


FIREPROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


- FOR THE INTERIOR 
Pay tad an CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 


Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
— weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 
Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ceilings, Eto 
signs On ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HOLLOW, SoLIp 
plication. and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 
PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1545 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly THE OTTAWA TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 
explanations, advantages, references, etc. 








Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, 


Manufacturer of 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
—— Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etec., ete 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. Office and Depot, 420 E ‘AST 23d STRE ET, New York. 





I'he simplest and best 
metallic plastering 
surface in use. 


. . An improvement or 
ay fn A 
Corrugated Wire Lathing. 
ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE OF CRACKED WALLS AND CEILINGS, 
A combined Furring and Lathing, in flat sheets, for use on face of Beams or Studding; cau be applied by 


iny one: a perfect Fire proofing; no combustible material; fire cannot spread. 
The Stanley Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathing Co., 239 Broadway, 


flat wire lathing 


Room 14, N. Y. 





FIRE-PROOF FOR WOODEN 
Patented August 8, 1882. 
Fire-Proof Tiles for Arches, Partitions, and Furring. Also, 
Tiles for Protecting Wooden-Floor Beams against Fire. 
Artificial Stone and Rock Asphalt pavements. 
JOHN J. SCHILLINCER, 420 East 92d Street, NEW YORK. 


BEAMS. 








Asbestos Flooring Felt. 


Patented August 2 , 





For Lining between Floors, par Slates, Shingles, 
Clapboards, etc. 
Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes. In rolls 


Manufactured only by 


B® THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO., 


Offices: | 169 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, 
ces! 33 JOHN STREET NEW YORK. 


1 44 inches wide. 








Eerva-Cotta. 


Semin ari 


oN Vatiueeeny 


F E D E RAL ST 

BOSTON MASS 

Illustrated Catalogue of 125 pages sent to 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and i 
OWNERS, | 


upon application accompanied by business card. 
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BALTIMORE 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Office: 30 Columbia St., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF el 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA 4 
MOULDED AND PRESSED BRICK. 
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PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 





A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c. 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & Co., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


THRRA - COTTA. 
se ChcagD 22" 


Corner Clybourn & 
Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts 


Wrightwood Aves. 
Estimates given on application. Se nd for lates 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples 








omar D. PERSON, 


123 Sth Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROUFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge g and Hip-} 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 


Crestir 


Ene hae Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and De ations 
Enamelled Bricks, A lar 


ge variet fe rs on hand 





JAMES H. BEGGS & CO., 
Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 


Ornamental Brick Works, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 
Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Desig: 


Bricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius Equal 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick. 





MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw 

ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 

Drawing Instruments, Builders’ Level and Archiiects 
Materials, 

Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 

Wu. T. Comsrock, Astor Place, New York, 
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Wc. JACKSOW=8(0:31.E 17thst 


North Side NAL 


Union Square, re 
















SOSSSA S| 5 | RY 
oes ; 





2d door from 


& 
BROADWAY. Rae 


Established, 1827. 








esigners and Manufacturers 
OF 


Grates, Fenders 


— AND — 
ney-Piece 
Appurtenances. 
4iIn fact everything pertaining 
to Open Fireplaces. 
Importers of ‘Tile. 
Foundries and Shops, 
East 28th & East 29th Sts. 


Fine Castings a Specialty. 








FINE HAMMERED 


Metal Work 


Of every description and 
finish for Interiors, 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 


|}REMOVED to 129 5th AVE. 
JINLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Designs and estimates on «pplication. Established 1867. 

















PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 


EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL yo, 
NOISELESS, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (Limited) 


Late CLARK & COMPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 
Self-Coiling, STEEL SH UTTERS Fire & Burg. 
Revolving lar Proof, 
Also, Improved RoUing Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 


Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 


162 and IG64 West 27th St. - = New York. 
Coes. 


pq PARQUET FLOORS. 


aN AE WM. HANNAM & CO. 
iy 7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles 
Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 


293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
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Real Bronze and Brass 


House Trimmings, 


Plain, Hammered, and Ornamental. 
Catalogues on application. 


The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


62 Reade St., New York. 15 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 
224 Franklin St., Boston. 62 Lake St., Chicago. 




















Moule’s Earth-Closet. 





PERSIA 


NOY RADLay 
Wee TEAM 8 


HOT WATER 
MANUFACTURED BY = 
~ AIAGRIFFING IRON CO. 


eee FS 


329 COMMUNIPAW AVE. 
JERSEY CITY NJ 












MYERS DECECO 
All Sipho nj 
Chin Water- 
iW ater~ Closet 
Close and large 
In one Stock 
gem PLUMBERS’ 
combined. SUPPLIES 









MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman St., New York. 














Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 








H FRINK’S PATMNT 
D AY : e Daylight Reflectors. 


Houses, Offices. Stores, Hotels. 


Factories, etc. A wonderful inventiou for lighting 
vat the use of gas or other artificial light; the | Churches, Opera Houses, Halls, Store- 
s truly astonishing. Also REFLECTORS for | T00™S, ete. Latest and handsomest de- 
” or electric light. | signs. Satisfaction guaranteed. a 
wpe ~ . , Plainer styles for manufactories. 
1. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York. 





Stage Scenery for Rinks and Theatres. 
Send for List and Prices. 
AFAVETTE W. SEAVEY, Studio, 216 KE 9th St., N. Y. 









Compound Silver - Plated 


low! 
Light Dark and Gloomy Apartment Bailey CORRUGATED GLASS 
REFLECTORS !! 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and <“& 

Price-List. For Gas or Oil. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR Co., 

113 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 
Salesrooms; New Work and Chicago. 








~- 


Met 


MADE ONLY BY 





‘Giant 


THE SMITH & ECCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


BRIPGEPORT, CONN. 


rhe most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 







aL 





. 9 : j — 
The most complete line of machinery for hotels a 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Insti! 
e tions our specialty. 


Estimates furnished. Serd for Lllustratea Catalog 





AMERICAN AND GEM 
SPRING HINGES. 


Bronze, Brass & Iron, 


o 





lboes not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements ; runs over auy 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of steel wire, is very simple and easily ap- 
plied. Prices very low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use 
n State House, Hartford ; Providence City Hall; Singer Building, Chicago; J.C. Fl *s, Menlo Park, Cal. ; 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New York; Boreel Building, New York; new State War and Navy Depart 
ments, and Patent Office, Washington, D. C.; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings iv 


all parts of the United States. 


‘OAYLORS cemenr. 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Frest 


JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., 


For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 91 Liberty Street, New York. 
Sme Agents for Styrian Tool Steel , for the United States and Careda. 
Send for New Descriptive Pammhilet. 








In Various Styles, 
and SUPERIOR 
Finish. 
Send for Catalogue. 
VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO., 
82 Beekman St.,N.Y. “ 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct I[mporters and Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Tile 


of every description and make, including new 4! 
original designs solely our own. 
Fire Irons, Andirons, Brass Plaques, 
Jardinieres, &c. 
The largest assortment and most elegant show-rool: 
America. 


* pane ms 











J. S. CONOVER & CO., 


28 and 30 West 23d Street, - - New York 


